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IMMIGRATION POLICY 


The announcement by the Government of a slow-down in immi- 
gration has been the cause of wide and varied comment from editors, 
citizens and newly arrived immigrants. The policy recently enunciated 
in fact varies little from government policy as it has been for several 
years. 

Former policy has been modified in that limitations have been placed 
on the admission of Hungarian refugees during the winter months, 
while earlier announcements had intimated that they would be admitted 
in unlimited numbers. This must be a disappointment to some 30,000 
refugees in Austrian camps, many of whom hope to come to Canada. 
It seems to leave the burden for their maintenance on an already hard- 
pressed Austrian economy and the underfinanced office of the High 
Commissioner for Refugees. 

Although government policy is not going to include the admission 
of Hungarians during the next few months, it would not be beyond 
Canadian resources to contribute, more generously than we have ‘done 
in the past, to the relief agencies w hich will have to take continuing 
responsibility for the refugees, Hungarians and others. 

Restricted employ ment Opportunities in Canada during the winter 
have led the government to discourage winter immigration for many 
years. Even with the restrictions that have been imposed, the 1957 
admissions are likely to exceed 250,000 persons, the largest number since 
1913. 

Of those already admitted this year, over 8,500 are still not placed 
in employment. Many who arrive before Christmas will undoubtedly 
have to wait for jobs until spring. Present facilities for emergency 
assistance are inadequate and unsuitable and the revamping of policy 
is essential. Federal responsibility for immigrants during their first 
year in Canada is accepted. How this responsibility is to be met is a 
number one question of immigration policy. Surely now is the time 
to plan for the care and maintenance of newcomers, whose future atti- 
tudes to this country and their integration into Canadian life may w ell 
depend upon how they manage through this winter. 


FROM THE EDITORIAL DESK 


Two new names were added to duce the people. Mary Elizabeth 
our list of Editorial Board members Bayer is well known in the West as 
in June and now we want to intro- the excellent interpreter of the work 
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of the Winnipeg chest and council. 
Not long ago she joined the staff of 
CBC, although she is still part-time 
public relations director for the Win- 
nipeg Welfare Council. Among other 
things, she does a popular CBC 
television program called the Mary 
Liz Show, on which she frequently 
interviews prominent Winnipeg resi- 
dents and visitors. We expect she 
will help to extend Canapian WEL- 
FARE’s reach—sometimes our hub in 
Ottawa seems to have lopsided spokes. 

Robert Anderson has also had long 
experience in the “Communications 
media”. He is at present an indepen- 
dent producer of films with head- 
quarters in Ottawa. His background 
for this, and for editorial board 
work, is impressive. He was a CBC 
announcer (Royal Tour, 1939) and 
producer. Then, with the National 
Film Board, he produced training 
films for the Armed Services. Later 
he was the producer of several films 
that should be familiar to all who 
work in the social welfare field: The 
Feeling of Rejection, The Feeling of 
Hostility, Over-Dependency, Break- 
down, and Drug Addict, all of which 
have won important awards. With 
these and other considerable produc- 
tions to his credit, he will be able 
to give us valuable advice about how 

put ourselves across. 


* + * 


Last spring there was quite a rash 
of graduation speeches that harped 
on the same string: young people 
should guard their individuality, have 
courage to be different or even 
eccentric, they should think for 
themselves, have definite opinions and 
stick up for them—strong free men! 
They should dare to be characters 
if not “characters”. (One wonders 
whether the substantial gentlemen 
giving this advice would hire “char- 
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acters” for their concerns, whether 
industrial or academic—but let that 
pass. ) 

I read about this at the hairdresser’s, 
where there are magazines that divert 
one through that miserable half-hour 
being baked into a tidy coiffure. Some 
people, like my conscientious col- 
league under the other dryer, think 
this half-hour is for catching up on 
office work—she is reading a long 
memorandum, pencil in hand. I ease 
my conscience by reflecting that the 
hairdresser’s magazines bring the 
world within one’s range of vision 
as welfare magazines—or memoranda 
—never do. 

One disadvantage of this kind of 
browsing, however, is that one doesn’t 
make notes—it’s astonishing how 
much in Life or Vogue or Movieland 
is noteworthy—and so I don’t know 
which learned speaker it was who 
told a graduating class the world 
needs more people who can make up 
their own minds, and act, without 
calling a meeting or demanding a 
conference (with the boss presum- 
ably). 

Could he be right? Are too many 
of us afraid to risk making a mistake 
on our own responsibility? Are we 
so “other-directed” (you must have 
read The Lonely Crowd) that we 
must always consult some one else 
before we decide something? 

However this may be, meetings are 
a problem. I read a few days ago, 
this time in a welfare publication, that 
some people at a meeting, all tired 
to death of meetings, were contem- 
plating holding a “meeting on meet- 
ings” to see how many meetings they 
could eliminate. Wouldn’t it be easier 
all round just to bite back the words 
“Perhaps we should call a meeting?” 

One trouble with meetings is that 
they are philoprogenitive (it’s in the 
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Shorter Oxford). One meeting leads 
to another, or else to another kind 
of offspring. People get awfully in- 
ventive when they are together. They 
propose and accept all sorts of new 
projects in a glow of group enthu- 
siasm, which lasts until they get back 
to their solitary desks and find what 
they have let themselves in for. 

Of course it is desirable to get 
other people’s ideas—but not on every 
occasion. Quite often a marshalling 
of one’s own ideas will clarify the 
situation. And of course meetings are 
called in the name of democracy, 
and this is right and proper—if it fits. 
In democracy there is such a thing 
as delegated authority. This is pro- 
bably what the learned speaker meant 
about people making up their minds 
and getting to work without asking 
others whether they may. Are people 
growing less willing to accept autho- 
rity? Their own, I mean. 

This sounds as if I’m against meet- 
ing. I’m not—only against some of 
them. Once I thought we could abol- 
ish about three-quarters of them with 
profit. Now I’m less impatient, for 
over the years I’ve seen so much 
wisdom distilled from oceans of talk. 

I still think more of the distilling 
might be done in the head before the 
words flow out. Self-discipline is 
what we need—keeping our eye on 
the ball and considering whether we 
are really going to help the discus- 
sion by what we are about to say. 

Shorter sessions would help, too. 
There comes a time at every meeting 
when everyone has obviously had 
enough. Trivial details get in the 
way. Decisions won’t come. People 
start to doodle or attend to their 
finger-nails. And something is sure 
to be put off for another meeting. 
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This isn’t very efficient. We know 
—or ought to know if we read enough 
self-improvement columns at the hair- 
dresser’s—a lot about efficiency. We 
know human beings have limited at- 
tention-spans, that they get cross 
when they are tired, and inattentive 
when they are hungry. And yet we 
still break for lunch when the meet- 
ing has petered out instead of at 
lunch-time. Why don’t we apply 
some of those lovely “knowledges” 
the human sciences have given us, 
or some of the common sense that 
everyday observation could give? 

And couldn’t we, sometimes, say, 
“Let’s not have a meeting”? (Just as 
I finished this I showed it to a couple 
of people who were in the office, and 
blessed if we didn’t have a meeting 
about it.) M.M.K. 
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WE’VE GOT IT! 


Yes, our modern functional office 
is now a reality... 


Air Conditioned too! 
BUT, we need staff. 


WE CAN OFFER: Opportunities 
for trying out new ideas. 


Good personnel policies. 


Starting salary based on quali- 
fications. 


Generous yearly increments. 


APPLY TO: Mr. Jack Finlay, 
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Society of Hamilton, 143 Went- 
worth Street South, HAMILTON, 
Ontario. 


KINGSTON AND 
DISTRICT 
FAMILY COUNSELLING 
CENTRE 


A new Agency 


requires 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Graduate of School of Social 
Work, experienced in casework 
practice, also with administrative 
experience. 
CASEWORKER: 
Graduate of School of Social 
Work, experienced. 
Salary: Commensurate with quali- 
fications and experience. 
Apply to: 

Mrs. C. H. Morrell, Secretary, 
Kingston and District Family 

Counselling Centre, 
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KINGSTON, Ontario 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS 
required by 
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SASK. DEPT. OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
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M.S.W. Degree. Under some circumstances an applicant who has not 


completed a thesis may be considered. 
WORKER III: $4,368-$5,304 per year. 


M.S.W. Degree and some supervisory experience. 
These positions provide supervised experience in an expanding program 
which includes mental health clinics, wards, hospitals and rehabilitation 


centres. 


TRAINING BURSARIES: Living allowances $125-$250 per month, travel- 
ling expenses and tuition fees. For detailed information regarding these 
bursaries write to Psychiatric Services Branch, Sask. Dept. of Public Health, 
Provincial Health Bldg., Regina, Sask., Canada. 


For application forms apply to: 


Public -Service Commission 
Legislative Bldg. 
REGINA, Sask., Canada 
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How the roles of the sexes are changing in Britain to-day. 


HOME AND WORK 
IN INDUSTRIAL BRITAIN 


RICHARD M. TITMUSS 





HAVE chosen for this talk not one 

but two major themes of large pro- 

portions. For a Canadian audience 
in particular, both themes, if properly 
treated, should be accompanied by 
many facts and much documentation. 
But these I must forego. The pub- 
lished literature on the subject of 
“industrial and technological change” 
is immense. 


That on the subject of the “chang- 
ing position of women in society” 
seems to excite even greater interest. 
The main index of the New York 
central library, for instance, lists over 
10,000 separate published volumes 
under Woman and Women. By con- 
trast, men are neglected. There are 
fewer than 3,000 volumes on Man 
(which includes Mankind) and Men. 

It is not for me to affirm cate- 
gorically, after only a few days in 
your country, that this is a peculiar 
North American phenomenon. Such 
evidence does suggest, in the world 


of books at any rate, that there is 
more concern about what has been 
called the problem of woman than 
there is about the problem of man. 
Perhaps man and his place in the 
scheme of things is taken for granted, 
while the debate about what women 
should and should not do and be 
still continues. 


These differences in the amount of 
attention given to the roles of the 
sexes in modern society are interest- 
ing, and open up some suggestive lines 


of thought. 


Men’s Lives and Women’s 


The major characteristic of indust- 
rial change during this century has 
been the spread of production tech- 
niques dominated by the invasion of 
the factory by electric power, and by 
the splitting of work into smaller 
sub-divided tasks by the demands of 
standardized mass production. 


One part of man’s life has come 





Professor Titmuss here discusses what is happening to the lives of men 


and women both in the home and at work in Britain. to-day. It is likely that 
the same processes are going on in Canada. If so, are they cause for alarm and 
resistance, or should we accept them as inevitable and modify our social 
thinking accordingly? 

Richard Titmuss is head of the Department of Social Science and 
Administration in the London School of Economics, England. His book 
Problems of Social Policy, published in 1950, analysed the effect of war on 
health and welfare and the development of British social services, and it bas 
become a post-war classic. The article printed here is the text of the 1957 
Vera Moberly lecture given at the University of Toronto last May. The 
lecture bore the sub-title, “Some Reflections on Family Life and the Employ- 
ment of Mothers”, which suggests that it arises from the work the author 
and his colleagues have been doing on child and maternal care with particular 
reference to the employment of mothers in Great Britain. 
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to be increasingly ruled by the clock, 
by the precision of the assembly 
line, the conveyor belt, the office file 
and automation. 

In some respects—and here I under- 
line the word some—man may have 


become less free in the sense of 
personally choosing, ordering and 
creating his actions at work—parti- 
cularly manual and mechanized office 
work. 

By contrast, the revolutionary 
changes in the position of women 
that have taken place during this 
century have, in some respects—and 
here I entertain fewer doubts about 
the word some—enlarged her free- 
dom, particularly in her traditional 
workplace, the home. 

The major characteristic of change 
in this sphere is not electric power; 
it is the power of birth control, the 
personal and private right to control 
one’s own fertility, what Bernard 
Shaw described as the ultimate free- 
dom. 


This power has released the great 
majority of married women in 
western society from automatism, the 
imposed drudgery of the recurring 
cycle of pregnancy, childbirth and 
child-rearing which lasted, unless 
death intervened, from the early 
twenties to the late fifties. 


Wives, Mothers, Husbands, 
Fathers 


The purpose of this talk is to con- 
sider together some of the mutual, 
inter-acting effects on the family 
which have flowed from these two 
central processes of change. Indus- 
trial and technological changes have 
affected not only men as workers, 
husbands and fathers but also women 
as wives, mothers and workers. The 
decline in the size of the family has 
had similar effects on not only wo- 
men but men as well. 
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Let us first briefly consider changes 
in the size of the family and their 
effects on the role and position of 
women. In the main, I shall draw 
on British demographic experience 
and statistics. 

Since the end of the 19th century 
the size of the average family in 
Britain has fallen by approximately 
60 per cent. Families of one, two 
and three children have been sub- 
stituted for families of six, seven and 
more. 


The difference between then and 
now in terms of reproductive ex- 
perience is even greater, however, 
than a comparison of family size 
would suggest. We must make al- 
lowance, therefore, for the great 
losses that occurred, fifty years ago, 
from stillbirths, miscarriages and 
deaths in infancy. 


Woman’s Life Cycle 


When we do this we find that the 
typical mother fifty years ago spent 
about 15 years in a state of either 
pregnancy or confinement or in 
nursing a child for the first years of 
its life. She was tied, for this period 
of time, to the wheel of childbearing. 


To-day, for the mother of two 
children, the time so spent, after 
allowing for some reproductive wast- 
age, would be not much more than 
four years. A reduction of such mag- 
nitude in only two generations in 
the time given to childbearing re- 
presents nothing less than a revolu- 
tionary enlargement of freedom for 
women. 

This change may be looked at in 
another way by relating it to the 
mother’s expectation of life and, thus, 
indirectly to her attitudes to life and 
aspirations for the future. 


In 1900, the expectation of life of 
a woman aged 20 was 46 vears., Ap- 
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proximately one-third of this life 
expectancy was to be devoted to the 
physical and emotional experiences 
of childbearing and maternal care in 
infancy. 

To-day, the expectation of life of 
a woman at 20 is 55 years. Of this 
longer expectation, only about seven 
per cent of the years to be lived 
will be concerned with childbearing 
and the care of infants. 

That the children of the large 
families of fifty years ago helped to 
bring each other up is, it seems, true; 
no single-handed mother of seven 
could hope to give to each child the 
standard of care, the quantity of 
time, the diffusion and concentration 
of thought that many children of 
small families receive to-day. 

Nevertheless, despite the help of 
older children, the typical mother of 
1900 could not expect to finish the 
affairs of child care until she was in 
the middle-fifties. Only then would 
the youngest child have left school. 
By that time too, her practical help 
and advice would be increasingly 
in demand as she presided, as the 
embodiment of maternal wisdom, 
over a growing number of grand- 
children. 

In other words, by the time the full 
cycle of child care had run its course 
the mother had only a few more 
years to live—an analogous situation 
to the biological sequence for many 
species in the animal world. 

The situation to-day is remarkably 
different. Even though we have ex- 
tended the number of years that a 
child spends at school and added to 
the psychological and social respon- 
sibilities of motherhood by raising the 
cultural norms of child care, most 
mothers have largely concluded their 
maternal role by the age of 40. At 
this age, a woman can now expect to 
live 36 years. 
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And if we accept the verdict of 
Parsons, Bales, Margaret Mead and 
others, she has been largely divested 
of her role as a grandmother by the 
professional experts in child-rearing. 

In other words, by the time the 
typical mother of to-day has com- 
pleted the cycle of motherhood she 
still has practically half her total 
life expectancy to live. What is she 
to do with this second half of her 
life? 

Men’s Status 

Such far-reaching changes in the 
cycle of family life, and the questions 
they raise concerning the future roles 
and functions of women in modern 
society, should also lead us to con- 
sider the changing position of men as 
husbands and fathers. This is a sub- 
ject which has been relatively ne- 
glected by sociologists and psycho- 
logists. 

The sociological spotlight nas pecu 
focused on mother, perhaps because 
of our present preoccupation with 
the psychological needs of a self- 
conscious generation, perhaps also for 
the simple reason that mothers are 
more accessible to and articulate with 
the interviewing team. 

Nevertheless, it is hardly conceiv- 
able that fathers in their roles as 
wage-earners and as a major source 
of disciplinary and socializing autho- 
rity can have been unaffected by such 
radical changes in the pattern of 
family responsibilities. 


They have, I would suggest, been 
directly affected in one important 
respect. The changes in family size 
and responsibilitics which I have 
mentioned have meant substantia 
changes in the intensity and distribu- 
tion over time of the costs of parent- 
hood. 

In general, these costs are no longer 
spread over such a long period of a 
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man’s working life. They now have 
to be borne earlier (partly because 
of earlier marriage), in a more con- 
centrated form, and largely occur, 
for many parents, during the years 
which lie between the ages of 20 and 
45. 


But here we have to take note of 
the fundamental difference in the way 
in which industrial societies reward, 
on the one hand, the manual worker 
and, on the other, white-collar and 
professional workers. 


In comparative terms, the main 
characteristic of the system of earn- 
ings among manual workers is that 
earnings do not increase with age. 
Their distribution over time is largely 
horizontal. They do not spell “pro- 
gress”, “promotion” and higher status 
and standards of living as the worker 
grows older and his children grow 
up. 

By contrast, as we all know, the 
system of rewards for white-collar 
and professional workers embodies 
the notion of “progress in life” by 
means of a step-by-step ascent to 
peak rewards at the end of working 
life. 


In addition to this fundamental 
difference, there is the fact that the 
lives of manual workers are more 
profoundly affected by technological 
change and its consequences: by un- 
employment, short-time working, the 
depreciation of skill, the advent of 
new industrial risks (such as radia- 
tion) and so forth. 


The development of mechanization, 
the growing diffusion of automatic or 
semi-automatic multi-purpose and 
high precision machines, is a continu- 
ing and widely distributed process. 
All the time, old skills (and status 
positions that go with them) are 
being down-graded, divided or made 
redundant. 
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In general then, the situation of 
many manual workers is basically a 
situation of uncertainty about to- 
morrow; a situation provoking “im- 
mediacy of living” which is much less 
familiar to most middle-class and 
professional workers. 

The latter can be more assured 
about their future roles, their status 
in a known occupational hierarchy, 
their rewards, their pensions, and the 
particular tasks they will be doing 
next year and the year after. Not 
so the industrial worker. His status 
is more likely to be an ascribed or 
assigned one. The middle class 
worker’s is more likely to be an 
achieved or promoted one. The first 
tends to decline or remain static with 
advancing age; the second tends to 
rise, with incremental rewards, to 
higher levels of accorded respect. 

Thus, in relative terms, security 
for the manual worker declines as 
he grows older (particularly as he 
can no longer look to a large family 
for support) whereas for the middle 
class worker it increases. 


New Position of Women 


It is against this background that 
we have to consider the changes in 
the position of women in industrial 
societies which have come about as 
a result of the decline in family size 
and other forces. 

These, as I have already said, have 
released her from the imposed drud- 
gery and apathy of a life of contin- 
uous child-bearing and child-rearing. 
Many more married women (and 
particularly the wives of manual 
workers) now have more freedom 
to choose; more opportunity to aspire 
to a higher standard of living for 
themselves and their children; more 
chance of being aware of the possi- 
bilities of “progress”. 

As one middle-aged mother said to 
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a member of our research team at 
the London School of Economics: 
“Our mothers were forced to work 
to keep the family’s head above water. 
We go out to work to give our 
families a higher standard. We are 
the good mothers.” 


What is important to bear in mind 
here is that all parents, in the manual 
as well as the white-collar and pro- 
fessional classes, are subject to the 
same expected norms of behaviour 
in society as parents and as husbands 
and wives. 

Fathers in both classes are expected 
to have the same status relationships 
and to play the same roles in their 
own families. There is here, it seems 
to me, a fundamental conflict in 
values, the dimensions and _ con- 
sequences of which we cannot yet 
see. 


The Man as Worker 


In his studies of the meaning of 
work and work relationships, Bakke 
(Citizens Without Work, 1940) con- 
cluded that a man’s job was not 
simply something that brought him 
money; it was an activity that gave 
him a place in the social world and 
in large measure gave meaning to his 
life. 

He described the goals of workers 
in the following general terms: “To 
play a socially respected and admired 
role; to win a degree of economic 
security customary among one’s as- 
sociates, to gain an increasing amount 
of control over one’s affairs, and to 
understand the forces which make 
their impact felt in those affairs, and 
in all of these to experience satisfy- 
ing and predictable relations with the 
members of the groups with which 
one is most intimately associated.” 


In one respect—the need of the 
worker to gain an increasing amount 
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of control over his affairs as age 
and family responsibilities advance— 
it can at least be said that the present 
system of industrial organization falls 
far short of providing those condi- 
tions in which this need may be satis- 
fied. 

The need for secure status, for 
continuing respect by others, as one 
element in the search to achieve per- 
sonal self-respect, increases, I would 
suggest, as the cruder necessities of 
material existence are met. Simply 
to win a bare level of subsistence is 
no longer, as it probably was in the 
past, a sufficient reason by itself alone 
to be accorded—and expect to be 
accorded—respect by one’s fellows and 
by one’s wife and children. 


In another sense, too, the need for 
status becomes more of a family 
need as the idea of partnership in 
marriage grows, and as increasing 
emphasis is given to the rearing of 
children as “successful” personalities. 
The need for status thus becomes as 
important, if not more so, among 
manual workers as among the white- 
collar and professional classes. 


Now I want to consider another 
major characteristic of industrial 
techniques in relation to the goals of 
workers and its effect on family life. 
Stated briefly, it is that the progres- 
sive substitution of work regulated 
from the outside for work more or 
less freely shaped by the worker 
himself is, according to Friedmann* 
and other observers, one of the chief 
characteristics of contemporary in- 
dustrial evolution. 

Where the worker is dominated by 
the machine, by work schedules, by 
time-study’ checkers, by pace-setters 
and by the clock—by what has been 


called “scientific management’”’—it can 


*Friedmann, G.. Industrial Society, 1955, es- 
pecially pt. 3, Ch. 1, and Industry and Society, 
(Ed. W. F. Whyte), 1946. 
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all signify submission, dependence, 
disinitiative. 

The part of the self that is the 
will of creative energy is not chal- 
lenged into action if there is only 
“one best way” in which to act, if 
work, so to speak, “does itself.” 
Judgment, selection and initiative, the 
ingredients of skill, the basis of self- 
respect, are not called into being. 


One way of looking at the human 
effects of all these trends in industrial 
techniques was summed up years ago 
by Henry Ford in his well-known 
statement: 

“The average worker, I am sorry 
to say, wants a job in which he does 
not have to put forth much physical 
exertion—above all, he wants a job 
in which he does not have to think.’’* 

This kind of rationalization about 
the behaviour of the worker has by 
no means disappeared in the United 
States or in Western Europe. 


The Man at Home 


What, however, I particularly wish 
to call attention to again is the nature 
of the conflict in this sphere between 
the norms of expected behaviour in 
the factory and those other norms of 
conduct which prevail in the wider 
society, and which are expected to 
influence the worker in his role as a 
husband and father. 


In these roles, society tends in- 
creasingly to expect him not to 
submit to life as it happens but to 
consciously control his affairs; to 
think about his children’s tomorrow; 
to rationally, and not blindly, influ- 
ence their behaviour; and to accord 
to his wife a greater measure of 
tolerance, respect and understanding 
than many husbands did to their 
wives in the 19th century. 


How does the worker react to 


°*Ford, H., My Life and Work, 1922, p. 103. 
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these effects of modern industrial 
techniques and to the apparent con- 
flict in values and norms of be- 
haviour? Even to be provocative 
about this question one has, however, 
to plunge further into the hazardous 
sea of speculation, and always one 
has to allow for the infinite ways in 
which human beings adjust and adapt 
to a changing pattern of culture. 

Nevertheless we can, I think, frame 
a number of more specific questions. 
If workers do not respect themselves 
and do not feel that they are being 
accorded respect by their fellows in 
the factory (any more, perhaps, than 
a social worker respects herself for 
doing clerical jobs) may they not, 
therefore, tend to feel that they are 
not fulfilling satisfactorily, in the 
eyes of their wives and children, their 
roles as husbands and fathers? 

Society expects, for example, that 
children should admire and respect 
their fathers for qualities other than 
the size of their pay-packets. In the 
eyes of the farm worker’s child and 
the child in many middle class and 
professional homes, father plays a 
comprehended and admired role in 
his work. But what of the child of 
the industrial worker on the assembly 
line who has little conception of his 
place in the scheme of things? 

Consider also the effects on a wife 
in a marriage which is attempting to 
get along on the basis of partnership, 
on a more equal sharing of tasks and 
responsibilities. Will she not be af- 
fected by his sense of failure, his 
feelings of frustration, by the irre- 
gularities of his rewards and status, 
and by the fact that he is unlikely to 
advance in these spheres as they both 
grow older? 


In a culture which values efficiency, 
those who cannot achieve self-respect 
in their work may come to feel that 
there is something wrong with them 
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not only as workers but as husbands 
and fathers. 


Insofar, then, as modern industrial 
techniques lead to feelings of per- 
sonal dissatisfaction, to a dispossession 
of personality, the problem thus be- 
comes a family and community pro- 
blem. 

If the effects cannot be expressed 
at work, if relief and compensation 
cannot be found there, then the 
worker’s home life is likely to be 
influenced and changed in many 
subtle ways. In a world of widening 
choice, as material standards rise, the 
worker in these situations and subject 
to these influences may—perhaps must 
—seek more satisfactions outside the 
workplace and in the home. 


He may or may not be successful 
in satisfying i in these other spheres his 
needs for status, for respect, for pre- 
dictable relations with his fellows, 
and for a sense of control over his 
own affairs. Insofar as he turns to his 
home as an outlet—as a source of 
satisfaction—then it is arguable that 
two different and opposed patterns 
of behaviour may develop. 

One may take the form of sub- 
missiveness; of a lack of initiative and 
a reduced sense of control. The 
worker will thus be carrying into 
his family life the conduct expected 
of him by the culture of the factory. 


Or he may react, according to his 
personality, to the personality of his 
wife and to the prevailing a 
istics of the community at large, i 
an authoritarian and punishing aa 
He may react to the domination of 
the machine by attempting to domi- 
nate others. 


National characteristics, as they 
have been called, may determine 
whether he will or will not behave in 
this way. 

Or he may, somewhere along this 
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axis of submission-domination, gen- 
uinely find new sources of satisfaction 
in his own home. He may take a 
greater share in the running of the 
home and in the business of family 
life generally. This, I believe, may be 
happening in Britain—though not, | 
think, in some other countries. 

One has only to notice the way in 
which husbands now do the shop- 
ping, take the laundry to the launder- 
ette, play with the children, and un- 
ashamedly push prams, to realize that 
family life in industrialized Britain 
is changing. 


The Family in the New Order 


From these speculations we may see 
how the attitudes and aspirations of 
the worker, both inside and outside 
the factory, are affected by techno- 
logical changes and how such changes 
may come in time to affect the pat- 
tern of family life. 


Naturally, of course, these effects 
are linked in the worker’s mind (and 
in his wife’s as well) with the limita- 
tions of a horizontal system of re- 
wards, and the ways in which this 
system increasingly appears to be in 
conflict with the accepted norms of 
conduct and aspirations for the 
family. 

As D. W. Harding, Professor of 
Psychology in the University of Lon- 
don, noted recently: “It seems pos- 
sible that a quiet but important 
change is occurring in what we take 
for granted about the motives for 
working in our society. More and 
more people are shedding, long 
before middle age, the notion of 
‘getting on’ as a directing principle 
of their working lives.” “More and 
more workers,” he continued, “are 
concerned less with prospects of ad- 
vancement than with the nature of 
their job, their physical and social 
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environment at work, the adequacy 
of their immediate reward in wages 
and free time, and the state in which 
the job leaves them in the evening 
and at the weekend.’* 

This, I suggest, is a large part of 
the context in which we should try 
and understand the phenomenon of 
more and more married women and 
mothers going out to paid employ- 
ment. The facts, so far as Britain is 
concerned, are briefly these. 


In Britain 


Shortly after the end of the Second 
World War, in 1946, 14 million 
married women were in gainful em- 
ployment or about 22 per cent of all 
women at work. By May 1955 the 
number of married women at work 
had risen to 32 million or 48 per cent 
of all women gainfully employed. 

The biggest source of recruitment 
in recent years has been married 
women over 30 years of age. To-day, 
the most important group, relatively 
and absolutely, are those aged 40-50. 
There are now over a million married 
women of these ages at work, or 1 in 
3 of all married women in this group. 

Moreover, it would seem, from re- 
turns made in 1951, that of all married 
women under the age of 50 in em- 
ployment at least one-fifth had child- 
ren of school age. The proportion is 
probably substantially higher now. 
From the researches that my Depart- 
ment is now carrying out into the 
social effects of the employment of 
married women in a large London 
factory it emerges that the great 
majority are aged over 35. Only a 
small proportion have children under 
the age of five. Most of these workers 
have families of children of school 
age and young adolescents. 

*Harding, D. W. Values in an Industrial 
Society, Background paper XXI, Duke of Edin- 


burgh’s Study Conference on Human Relations 
in Industry, 1956. 
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This study we are engaged on con- 
cerns a factory which employs some 
3,000 women of whom only about 12 
per cent are single. Approximately 
three-quarters of all these women 
work part-time on a morning, after- 
noon, part-day or evening shift. 


Generalizing broadly, the typical 
married woman worker at this fac- 
tory would seem to be the one who 
leaves full-time work at the birth 
of her first child; who some years 
later returns to evening shift-work 
while her youngest child is still under 
five (and father can act as the 
“minder” ); who changes her shift (as 
the family grows up) from a mid-day 
shift (when the youngest is at the 
junior school) to an afternoon shift 
(when the youngest is aged over 
11), and to a morning shift or full- 
time work when the children have 
left school. 


At all these stages, the effects on 
the lives of the families are likely to 
be profound. The respective roles and 
functions of each member of the 
family are influenced in many ways. 
There has to be a great deal of fore- 
sight, careful organization and divi- 
sion of labour within the family. 
Each member has to discharge his or 
her allotted tasks if the system is not 
to break down. 


I can give here as an illustration 
only one of the many indices we have 
used in investigating the changed 
pattern of these family’s lives. Ap- 
proximately 46 per cent of the 
mothers get up in the morning before 
6 am.; most of them do not go to 
bed until after 10 p.m. In 60 per cent 
of the households there was at least 
one member who had to leave home 
by, if not before, 7 a.m. 


The Problem Stated 
Such facts as these allow us a 
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glimpse of the changed pattern of life 
of these families and of the nature of 
the dual responsibilities of the women 
themselves. Although no doubt the 
variations are immense from family to 
family and from job to job, neverthe- 
less we have to remember that in 
some form or other the lives of near- 
ly 4 million families in Britain are 
affected by the fact that wives and 
mothers are now working, full-time 
or part-time, outside the home. 


I have restrained myself from 
speculating about the motives for 
these changes—or their consequences. 
What I have, however, tried to do 
is to discuss some of the more funda- 
mental processes of change in society 
which, taken together, provide the 
context in which we may more ra- 
tionally interpret this particular social 
phemomenon. 

The subjects I have briefly dis- 
cussed—the decline in family size, the 
better health and longer expectation 
of life among women, the effects of 
industrial and technological changes 
on men as husbands and fathers as 
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well as workers, the relationship of 
family responsibilities to the different 
ways in which men’s and women’s 
earnings are distributed over working 
life—these and other factors, regarded 
as a whole rather than separately, all 
form part of the context. 


And, finally, we have to remember 
that the vast majority of these 
parents, irrespective of whether the 
mother does or does not work, are 
subject to the same cultural norms— 
the same expectations by society as 
a whole—in regard to the care and 
upbringing of children. The pressures 
are strong and come from many 
sources: doctor, nurse, teacher, psy- 
chiatrist, social worker and other “ex- 
perts” in child care. 


Here, I think, are important issues 
which will confront our societies to 
an increasing extent in the future. 
What the answers are I do not know; 
I have to content myself with draw- 
ing attention to the nature of the 
problem. That is perhaps the most 
that a research worker can or should 
do. 


Proceeds for United Nations Children‘s Fund 


This year three types of design are available: 
1. “Music for Children.” Five drawings by Ludwig Bemelmans, depicting children 
in five parts of the world enjoying music typical of their lands. Two 
cards of each design to a box. This set available with or without season’s 


greetings in five languages. 
2. “Brothers.” 


Design by the Swiss artist, Hans Erni, symbolizing the United 


Nations. Ten cards to a box, with or without printed greetings as in 1. above. 


> 


3. “Mother and Child.” Design by the famous portrait painter, Gladys Rockmore 


Davis. Ten cards to a box, all with “A Joyous Christmas” printed in 


English, French and Spanish. 


Price $1.00 a box of ten cards. 


Please name design or designs desired and, in the case of “Music for Children” 
and “Brothers”, state whether wanted plain or with printed greetings. 


Order from: 


United Nations Association 


in Canada 


237 Queen Street, Ottawa 4, Ontario 
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Fun is what one make it gonnally. 





RECREATION IN THE R. CA A.F. 








4. &.. Very 





NLy deference to the solemn 

character of “The Party Line’”* 

has prevented us from entitling 
this article “Tiddlywinks in the 
R.C.A.F.” Not a day goes by without 
some wit putting his head round the 
office door and asking “How’s bird- 
watching?”, or “Who's for tennis?”, 
or some other equally flippant ques- 
tion. The most frequent enquiry of 
all is “What’s new in tiddlywinks?” 

So it isn’t difficult for us to keep 
in mind that recreation has a different 
meaning for each person. But every- 
one agrees that recreation should: 

@ be enjoyable. 

@ be of one’s own choosing. 

@ be constructive —i.e. it should 
bring a sense of achievement or 
creation. 

@ assist in the development of 
total personality. 

Thus recreation includes such 
groups of activities as sports, arts, 
crafts, music, drama, social activities, 
study of the natural sciences, and 
hobbies of all kinds. 

While various of the above may be 
work for some people, for most 
people they constitute recreation. We 
might note here, by the way, that it is 
from his leisure-hour pursuits that 
the average person receives much of 


*A column in The Roundel. 


his education, of his physical develop- 
ment, and by far the greatest growth 
of his personality. This last con- 
sideration is particularly important, 
for it is now well established that 
anything which contributes to the 
shaping of a better all-round person- 
ality contributes also to the making 
of a more efficient worker. 

Because the R.C.A.F. is striving to 
provide a wide range of recreation 
opportunities for all the interests of 
its members (and their dependents), 
irrespective of sex or age, it may 
seem, in view of what we have just 
said, that the R.C.A.F. has a selfish 
motive. To some extent, this may be 
true — and, indeed, why shouldn’t 
it be? 

At the same time, its motives go 
considerably beyond any such con- 
siderations. Not only is the R.C.A.F. 
aware of its responsibility to dev elop 
and maintain a fighting force that is 
fit both physically and mentally, but 
it also recognizes its responsibility to 
develop and maintain its personnel 
and their dependents as first-class 
Canadian citizens who can contribute 
to their country’s growth and culture. 

It may be of interest to quote here 
an extract from the Air Force Ad- 
ministrative Order which defines and 
sets forth the objectives of recreation 


in the R.C.A.F. 


The Royal Canadian Air Force is using recreational principles that other 


recreation planners might well emulate. The author of this article, Wing 
Commander Tett, D.F.C., had bad much experience in civilian recreation 
before he became head of the RCAF’s Recreation Branch in 1953. He had 
been prominent in sports and recreation before his enlistment for active 
service in 1940, and from 1945 to 1953 was Director of Recreation for the 
Province of Ontario. The article is reprinted in shortened form from the 
RCAF’s The Roundel for January-February, 1956. 
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AIR FORCE ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORDER 50.00/01 


RECREATION 


Sports, Arts and Crafts, Cultural 
Activities, Social Activities, 
Entertainment 

“To promote and maintain a high level 
of physical and mental health and emo- 
tional stability in the R.C.A.F., the re- 
creation programme should provide a 
wide and balanced pattern of wholesome 
and creative activity based on the physi- 
cal, mental, and social needs of all per- 
sonnel. It should take into account the 
varying levels of interests, skills, and 
prowess of individuals. The recreational 
needs of the R.C.A.F. personnel are 
diverse. The programme should be de- 
signed to meet these needs.” 


No other military order, perhaps, 
can match the above for describing 
the genuine interest of the Service 
in its personnel. 


Dollars and Sense 
Dollars 


It is generally recognized that the 
government (whether federal, pro- 
vincial, or local — or some combina- 
tion of the three) should provide out 
of taxes — as indeed it is providing 
— for the skeleton of the civilian 
community’s recreation programme. 
By “skeleton” is meant the basic 
facilities and a core of professional 
leadership. 

It is the responsibility of the com- 
munity itself to dress it up and give it 
life. Recreation for the individual, as 
we have already stressed, is of his 
own choice and enjoyed in his own 
earned time. Community recreation 
is merely the recreation of the in- 
dividual grouped with that of his 
friends and neighbours. The wise 
community will accept assistance 
from the government, but it will re- 
fuse to let that assistance become so 
great that the individual’s leisure is 
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Training volunteer leaders in handi- 
crafts in the RCAF. 


virtually controlled and directed by 
the government. 

Similarly, in the R.C.A.F., we 
should cherish the right to share with 
the government the responsibility for 
our recreation programme, both fin- 
ancially and in operation. As in 
civilian communities, there are, of 
course, inequalities between R.C.A.F. 
stations with respect to the avail- 
ability of non-public funds; but there 
should be no inequalities in the op- 
portunities to budget for and design 
programmes based on the expressed 
wishes of the R.C.A.F. community 
and within the framework of existing 
resources — physical, financial, and 
leadership. 

The Deparment of National De- 
fence is striving to provide its fair 
share of service without evolving a 
government programme in lieu of 
that community programme which is 
absolutely necessary for success. To 
this end the Government supports a 
policy of providing the basic profes- 
sional leadership services, and also 
(where justified, and within its finan- 
cial ability) a wide range of recrea- 
tion facilities. With such help, 
R.C.A.F. personnel and their families 
can, through community action, de- 
velop a leisure-life that is exciting, 
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challenging, creative — and at the 
same time a lot of wholesome and 
healthy fun. 


Sense 


Leisure belongs to the consumer. 
In order to understand the purpose 
of the Recreation Branch, it is neces- 
sary to grasp the point that Icisure 
belongs to the personnel. The 
Branch’s orders, policy statements, 
and publications are based on the 
principles that leisure-time activities 
spring from the wishes and aspirations 
of the people who engage in them. 
Recreation is not something that is 
handed down by benevolent seniors. 


The control and administration of 
recreation rests with the consumers. 
The control of recreation is in the 
hands of the recreation council, 
which is democratically conceived 
and which is representative of the 
various groups concerned. Its func- 
tion is the execution of A.F.A.O. 
50.00/01 and specific terms of refer- 
cnce are contained in a constitution. 

Its existence does not imply that 
station administration has no responsi- 
bility for recreation. It is the respon- 
sibility of the C.O. to ensure that 
there is a council, that it is officially 
constituted, and to guide and assist 
it in functioning according to its con- 
stitution in meeting the intentions of 
the above-mentioned A.F.A.O. The 
station administration does not lay 
on a programme “cafeteria-style”, 
rather it assists the personnel in initi- 
ating and developing their own pro- 
grammes, within wide general limita- 
tions. The relationship is, in fact, 
similar to that which exists between 
a municipal recreation committee or 
council and the municipal council it- 
self. 

Volunteers are the key factor in 
any recreation programme. In cir- 
cumstances where leisure and leisure- 
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time recreation do in fact belong to 
the personnel, and where they them- 
selvcs are responsible for the achieve- 
ment of the goals which they have 
agreed upon as desirable, plenty of 
volunteers will be forthcoming to un- 
dertake the necessary responsibilities. 

They will feel that they are work- 
ing for themselv es, and they will not 
count the hours devoted to furthering 
their pet activities. Programmes that 
are “laid on” do not draw forth such 
response. Whoever lays it on goes 
around begging for workers or pays 
for uninspired work. 

The Recreation Officer and Re- 
creation Specialists do not run pro- 
grammes; they assist the personnel in 
organizing and conducting their own 
programmes. Their first task is to 
find out what the personnel want, 
and they do this by means of “interest 
surveys P , “hearings” , etc. 

Their second task is to help the 
personnel to get what they want. The 
Recreation Staff’s chief concern is to 
stimulate, foster, and sustain a recrea- 
tion movement on the unit. Though 
this approach is not new in the or- 
ganization of recreation services, it 
is new to most R.C.A.F. stations, and 
it will require some time for it to 
become fully understood and estab- 
lished. Considerable headway, how- 
ever, has been made during the past 
few years. 


History of Recreation in the 


R.C.A.F. 


The history of service recreation 
goes back at least to the Roman era, 
when commanders of armies, in order 
to keep their men in camp, provided 
entertainment for them in the form 
of wine and women. As time went 
on, however, it gradually became 
recognized that a programme of 
sports could develop esprit de corps, 
morale and a physical fitness which 
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Recreation for both participants and audience. 


would enable an army to tire out its 
opponents, whether in chasing or be- 
ing chased, — important factors in 
winning battles, then as it is today. 

The First World War saw an ad- 
vance in recreation, especially among 
the English-speaking forces. Sports 
were organized and widespread, and 
entertainment programmes were en- 
joyed with some regularity both in 
base camps and at the front. In the 
Second World War, recreation for 
the armed services took up where it 
had left off in 1918. 

During the period prior to the 
Second World War, the R.C.A.F. was 
tiny indeed. Sports were generally 
popular, and some official recognition 
was given to their promotion. Social 
life was interesting, and officers and 
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men showed a high degree of initia- 
tive in providing for themselves and 
their families a variety of recreational 
activities. Although certain officers 
were given extra duties as supervisors 
of sports and entertainment, the 
R.C.A.F. did not employ professional 
recreation workers as such. 

The need for organized recreation 
became speedily apparent with the 
tremendous build-up during the Sec- 
ond World War. The necessary pro- 
gramme could not possibly be 
operated on the basis of “extra 
duties”: officers were required full- 
time-plus in their own trades, and the 
voluntary services of private agencies 
(including the Y.M.C.A., Salvation 
Army, Canadian Legion, and the 
Knights of Columbus) were wel- 
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comed as a means of providing much- 


needed amenities and_ recreational 
outlets. In addition, Sports Officers 
were established to organize sports 
programmes and to build and main- 
tain a high standard of physical fitness 
and morale. 

Although the auxiliary service or- 
ganizations, operating independently 
and using different approaches for 
each of our three Services, may not 
always have constituted a smooth- 
working team with the Service per- 
sonnel employed in these fields, they 
certainly performed a most valuable 
function for our fighting men, and 
they decisively proved the value of 
a wide range of constructive recrea- 
tion activities. 

At the end of the war, the auxiliary 
service organizations withdrew their 
workers, and the R.C.A.F. cut down 
drastically on all its personnel, in- 
cluding those then working in the 
fields of sports and recreation. True, 
it retained Sports Officers, but drill 
and discipline were now among their 
duties, and until recently we had an 
officers’ branch and an airmen’s trade 
responsible for drill, discipline, and 
sports. 

They served their purpose, but 
their success was limited. Few of the 
men could switch over completely 
from the drill-sergeant’s approach to 
the type of leadership required of 
recreation leaders. As a result, they 
tended to drift toward the work-in- 
terest of their choice, and the broad 
field of recreation became somewhat 


neglected. Although, in most in- 
stances, R.C.A.F. stations were 
reasonably well off for recreation 


facilities, the facilities were not used 
to the best advantage and there was 
a lack of balance in programming. 
As the Service expanded with the 
development of the “cold war”, the 
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R.C.A.F. began to devote careful 
thought and considerable planning to 
the reorganization of its recreation 
programme. The important factor 
leading to this change was the realiza- 
tion that: 

@ recreation and the use of leisure 
was vital in building an efficient 
fighting force; 

@ the R.C.A.F. was a force of career 
personnel who, as well as giving 
efficient service to the Air Force, 
must lead positive and construc- 
tive lives together with their de- 
pendents; 


@ the R.C.A.F. now employed wo- 
men personnel, whose recreation 
needs must be given no less atten- 
tion than those of the men; 


@ in addition to its prime mission, 
the R.C.A.F. was also responsible 
for developing its personnel and 
their dependents as first-class Can- 
adian citizens; and 

@ the peace-time R.C.A.F. was no 
longer “pint-sized”, and that its 
way of life was important and 
must be in keeping with the best 
traditions of Canadian culture. 


Since volunteer workers have a 
major role in all phases of the recrea- 
tion programme, special courses of 
training have been provided for — 
Training-sessions have been held i 
arts and crafts, group leadership, ae 
petry, social recreation, and sports. 
Further courses are being planned 
which will cover major phases of 
sports and recreation. The R.C.A.F. 
hopes to maintain several thousand 
well-trained volunteer leaders in an 
ever-increasing variety of activities. 


Facilities 
After an intensive three-year study 
the range of facilities which could 
be provided (where justified) was 
approved by our Defence Council for 
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all three Services. These facilities in- 
clude gymnasiums, sports fields, 
games rooms, reading- and writing- 
rooms, skating-rinks both indoor (ar- 
tificial) and outdoor (natural), thea- 
tres, tennis courts, children’s play- 
grounds, bowling alleys, hobby shops, 
and skeet ranges. Appropriate scales 
of equipment have also been de- 
veloped. 

This does not mean that a station 
can ask for and expect to receive all 
these facilities. They must be fully 
justified as to their need on an in- 
dividual project basis. Moreover, the 
policy does not provide for the pur- 
chase of all facilities and equipment 
through public funds, but indicates 
the sharing of financial responsibility 
through public and non-public funds. 

For instance, if a station can justify 
the need for bowling alleys, the pub- 
lic fund will provide the accommoda- 
tion and fixed equipment. Pins, balls, 
and expendable items, together with 
caretaker services and pin-boys, must 
be provided out of local station non- 
public funds. On the other hand, if 
a station wishes to have a golf club 
and there is ample land available, the 
station may request and receive per- 
mission to develop the golf course by 
the use of its non-public funds, and 
it must maintain the course in the 
same manner. 


Conclusion 


The personnel of the R.C.A.F., and 
their families are fairly evenly spaced 
on stations across Canada. They are 
also stationed in England, France, and 
Germany. 


We feel that all personnel, by the 
best utilization of their leisure-time, 
can not only assist in developing a 
still more efficient Air Force, but can, 
through good leisure-time relation- 
ships and associations with civilian 
communities at home, contribute in 
a positive fashion to Canada’s grow- 
ing culture, and to sound foreign 
relationships at the important rock- 
bottom level. 


Meanwhile, we cannot too strongly 
stress the fact that by far the most 
important factor in any sound re- 
creation programme (or for that 
matter in any programme of en- 
deavour) is leadership at all levels. 


The leader is one who: 
@ firstly, recognizes a common need, 


@ secondly, is not afraid to express 
that need, 

@ thirdly, is prepared to accept the 
responsibility for doing something 
about it, and 


@ fourthly, does something. 


Our country no longer produces enough dedicated individuals because 
our competitive culture does not respect them. Anyone who loves a modest 
job for its own sake, or puts the welfare of the nation above his own 
interests, is considered a fool, a crank, or a dangerous radical. 


—From Agnes E. 


Meyer’s paper, “Has the Structure of Social Work Become 


Outmoded?” given at the National Conference of Social Work, St. Louis, 
1956. Official Proceedings, The Social Welfare Forum, page 28. 


Is this true also of Canada?—Ed. 
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A Review Article. 


UNDERWRITING CANADIAN HEALTH 


A. ANDRAS 





HIs report* is an effort to show 

just what is likely to happen 

when the Hospital Insurance 
and Diagnostic Services Act becomes 
fully effective. In his letter of trans- 
mittal, Mr. Lougheed describes the 
job his company was asked to do: “to 
assess the economic and social impli- 
cations of welfare programs, with 
special regard to the then (October, 
1956) current offer of the Govern- 
ment of Canada to extend financial 
assistance to the provinces in estab- 
lishing universal government plans 
for hospital care’. 

The result is a kind of Dickens’ 
Fat Boy report. It is supposed to make 
your flesh creep. It sets up wealth 
against welfare. It foresees economic 
doom around the corner (that is, by 
about 1980) should the projections it 
traces out actually be fulfilled. It sees 
Canada sinking into a mixed economy, 
without incentive, with a poor stan- 
dard of effort, heavy government 
handouts and subsidized welfare. All 
this, and worse, perhaps, unless we 
hew to the line of low taxes and hand- 


some rewards for individual initiative, 
look after the poor on the basis of 
stiff means tests and leave health 
insurance to the private carriers. 

The study develops along two 
main lines. One is the survey of sta- 
tistical materials, largely govern- 
mental, and their extrapolation to get 
a glimpse into the future. William 
Lougheed Associates rely largely on 
the Canadian Sickness Survey for data 
on the use of health facilities by Can- 
adian families of various income 
classes, on reports of the British, Sas- 
katchewan and_ British Columbia 
schemes, on financial data by the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare and other departments for 
estimates of welfare and other expen- 
ditures and of gross national product; 
they also use the Gordon Commission 
forecasts of the Canadian economy in 
1980. This can be accepted as a 
legitimate function of the economist 
and one can have no quarrel with the 
study in this respect, however one 
may differ as to assumptions or con- 
clusions. 


Underwriting Canadian Health, an Economic View of Welfare Pro- 
grams, by William Lougheed Associates. The Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
and The Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association, Toronto, September 
1957. 165 pp. Price $1.00. Obtainable through Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce, 530 Board of Trade Building, Montreal, or The Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association, 302 Bay Street, Toronto. 


We have had many complaints that CANADIAN WELFARE does not publish 
enough articles taking definite sides on fundamental issues. We think this 
review article fills the bill, and we shall be disappointed if we do not receive 
further comments (in letters to the Editor) either on this review or on the 
document reviewed. A. Andras is assistant research director of the Canadian 
Labour Congress and is well known as a specialist in social security matters. 
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The second line of reasoning is 
really nothing more than the assertion 
of value judgments, in other words, 
opinions. These opinions are not 
expected to require any _ special 
expertise. Every mature adult de- 
velops his own on the basis of his 
background, his environment, his ex- 
periences, his job, his temperament 
and whatever else goes into the 
moulding of opinions. 


Here the study exposes itself far 
more readily to argument, the more so 
since Mr. Lougheed and his colleagues 
have some honest reservations about 
their findings and their views (reser- 
vations, incidentally, which do not 
appear to have found their way into 
the advance press notices which the 
report has got). 

Statistically, this is what the report 
says. Health expenditures are bound 
to increase, more rapidly than gross 
national product. Hospital insurance, 
including diagnostic services, will be 
costing $500,000,000 a year by 1960, 
increasing thereafter at 18 per cent a 
year until 1965, and thereafter at 10 
per cent a year. A medical plan 
would cost $420,000,000 a year by 
1965 and would increase thereafter at 
10 per cent a year. A dental plan 
would be costing $300,000,000 a year 
in 1971, would average that for an- 
other couple of years, and from 1973 
on would increase at the rate of 10 
per cent a year. Other health and 
welfare services would increase from 
the 1956 base of $1.8 billions at the 
rate of eight per cent a year, and 
other government outlays from $5.5 
billions base in 1956 at the rate of six 
per cent a year. The result of all this, 
as forecast by the study is this: 

“The ‘forecast’—it is perhaps better 
described as a projection—for 1980 
under these assumptions (i.e., by the 
Gordon Commission) was for a Gross 
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National Product of $76.1 billion in 
1955 dollars, a real increase of 184% 
over the base-year figure of $26.8 
billion.” 


and 


“The various projections of govern- 
ment expenditures on health care, 
other welfare programs, and defence, 
administration, etc., add up to a total 
of $38-$41 billion per year by 1980. 
This is at least five times the current 
figure, in terms of 1956 prices, and it 
means that by 1980, if present trends 
could continue, some 45% of total 
government outlays would be for 
health and social welfare, compared 
to about 26% in 1955.” 


These two sets of projections, but- 
tressed by table and chart, are sup- 
posed to point to a “collision course” 
™ An extension beyond 1980 os 
the rate of growth of government 
outlays . . . produces a_ collision 
shortly after the year 2,000, when 
such expenditures would actually be 
‘larger’ than the total market value 
of goods and services produced. This 
is a practical impossibility, and the 
extrapolation itself is therefore non- 
sensical. The two sets of projections 
are basically incompatible. One of 
them, or perhaps both, must be 
wrong. 

“It must be emphasized that neither 
(the table nor the chart) is intended 
to be a prediction of the future course 
of events. There is always bound to 
be a relationship of adjustment be- 
tween government expenditures and 
Gross National Product. Each will 
influence the other to some extent.... 


“The fulfilment of our projections 
of government expenditures is, how- 
ever, impossible because any trend in 
such a direction would so seriously 
affect economic development that the 
growth of national output would fall 
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far short of $76 billion in 1980. This 
in turn would force a reduction of 


government spending. Unless the 
government takes over a much larger 
proportion of Canada’s productive 
facilities, its expenditures will not 
reach a peace-time level of 54% of 
Gross National Product in 1980... 

(All the emphases are Lougheed’s ) 

This is an interesting conclusion. 
The projections are incompatible. 
One or both may be wrong. So you 
throw out the other fellow’s. Pos- 
sibly this has meant throwing out the 
baby and keeping the dirty bath 
water. But in order to make Cana- 
dians’ flesh creep, no other course 
would be possible. 

Suppose we set the specific figures 
aside. Suppose we agree with William 
Lougheed Associates that health and 
welfare figures are going up as gov- 
ernmental expenditures and as a pro- 
portion of GNP. So what? 

What material difference will it 
make if Canadians choose to get their 
health care on a communal basis in- 
stead of paying a fee directly to a 
doctor or indirectly through an in- 
surance carrier? After all, Canadians 
get filtered water, police protection, 
schooling, postal delivery and a 
couple of dozen other things by a 
communal pooling of resources. 

Social, instead of private, action on 
health care would, of course, make 
for some changes. It would mean a 
redistribution of medical spending 
and undoubtedly a shifting in taxa- 
tion not to mention some increases 
since some people are not now getting 
the health care they need and would 
get under a social scheme. 


It would almost certainly impinge 
on the private schemes, both the non- 
profit ones like the Blue Cross and 
the commercial carriers, It is bound 
to affect the various branches of the 
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medical profession (using “medical” 
in its widest sense). It would beyond 
a doubt iron out some of the glaring 
disparities which now exist in the 
health care between people and re- 
gions, and which the study admits, 
albeit grudgingly. 

In making comparisons, the study 
compares rising hospital costs in 
British Columbia, for example, with 
the rise in the Consumer Price Index. 
A more reasonable comparison, it is 
submitted, would have been to com- 
pare costs in the provinces with hos- 
pital schemes against hospital costs in 
provinces where the hospitals are not 
integrated in any way. 

Again, if the Consumer Price In- 
dex is a legitimate yardstick, it might 
have been more accurate to measure 
the hospital costs component of the 
Index against hospital costs in British 
Columbia and Saskatchewan rather 
than the whole Index. Between 1950 
and July 1957 the CPI as a whole rose 
from 102.9 to 121.9; in the same 
period the CPI sub-index of hospital 
rates for rooms rose from 102.1 to 
183.0. 

It might be worth noting also that 
despite the study’s strictures upon the 
British health insurance scheme, its 
authors are constrained to admit that 
costs of the British scheme have not 
gone up any faster than the gross na- 
tional product; on the contrary, per- 
centage-wise they actually declined 
between 1949-50 and 1953-54 accord- 
ing to the Guillebaud Committee. 

The study is quite right in its 
assumption that a hospital scheme 
would sooner or later be followed by 
medical, dental and other health care 
programmes until a comprehensive 
scheme would emerge. It is at least 
debatable, however, that this would 
mean that “the volume and range of 
services will increase more or less 
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gometrically,” for here, too, the pro- 
jections would seem to produce in- 
compatible results. 


Admittedly, the medical practi- 
tioners are not going to work them- 
selves out of jobs but they certainly 
show signs of working themselves out 
of some kinds of jobs as they have in 
the past. Smallpox and typhoid fever 
don’t absorb much of our medical 
resources nowadays. Polio may be 
on the way out. Tuberculosis is re- 
ceding from its one-time dreaded 
pos.tion. The venereal diseases are not 
the frightening plague they were a 
few years ago. The one strong point 
the study makes which cannot easily 
be gainsaid i is the i increasing preoccu- 
pation with geriatrics. 


Turning to other value judgments, 
there is room for debate here also. 
The report says: “Jn our opinion, 
propitious conditions of savings, in- 
vestment and effort on the part of 
management and labour will not pre- 
vail if government expenditures stay 
on their path towards a $41 billion 
total in 1980—such a path is com- 
pletely inconsistent with achievement 
of a parallel trend toward a $76 billion 
Gross National Product.” (Emphasis 
Lougheed’s.) And again, and this time 
with rather surprising frankness: 
“From the managerial standpoint, 
therefore, it can be stated with 
assurance that Canada’s progress 
towards a $76 billion Gross National 
Product in 1980 would be prevented 
by a development of welfare expendi- 
tures along currently foreseeable 
lines.” (Emphasis Lougheed’s. ) 

The first quotation repeats the 
familiar refrain that incentive will go 
by the board if people are treated 
decently, or at any rate more decently 
than up to now. There are other 
opinions on that, needless to say. 

The second should raise some eye- 
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brows. Is the hand the hand of 
Lougheed but the voice the voice of 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce? 
Is the conclusion to be drawn from 
it that management will do less than 
its best to add to Canada’s prosperity 
if it can’t have its own way on income 
taxes and the like? 


Something could be said as well 
about the statement that “... a more 
important consideration is the psycho- 
logical effect of welfare programs on 
the people who receive the ‘benefit’.” 
(Emphasis Lougheed’s). Economists 
even of the stature of Mr. Lougheed 
are not necessarily any more compe- 
tent to draw psychological conclu- 
sions than postmen, farmers, trade 
union officials, bankers and_ bus 
drivers. In any case, the report should 
have shown, in backing this statement, 
that workers have been corrupted by 
unemployment i insurance benefits into 
resisting work offers, that old age 
security has caused a stampede of old 
timers from the labour market into 
retirement, that family allowances 
have been diverted from better family 
living to binges on the days the 
cheques arrive. No such evidence is 
adduced. 

William Lougheed Associates are 
opposed to any scheme, public or pri- 
vate, that covers costs from the first 
dollar on. In fact, “This study sup- 
ports the thesis that the best way to 
insure against an era of medicated 
survival on a universal scale is to re- 
tain the maximum degree of indivi- 
dual responsibility for health care 
outlays at all economic and social 
levels.” (Emphasis Lougheed’s). (No 
attempt will be made here to derive 
a meaning from “medicated sur. 1val”, 
which sounds like an advertisement 
for a patent medicine, but the general 
meaning is clear.) 


So the study supports a plan for 
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comprehensive national catastrophic 
insurance. This is also known as major 
medical insurance, which Dr. Michael 
M. Davis referred to recently as “the 
adolescent child to whom the in- 
surance business has recently de- 


veloped a passionate devotion.” The 
Lougheed proposal is that “A joint 
public-private health insurance 
foundation might be set up to pay 
75% of annual family hospital, 
medical and dental claims in excess of 
$200 per family. There would be no 
limits or exclusions by age or condi- 
tion.” Premiums would be actuarially 
determined. Indigency would be de- 
termined by a strict means test. Look- 
ing at possible objections to this idea, 
the study remarks: “One of the most 
serious objections to a scheme like 
this is, of course, its ‘regressive’ na- 
ture: the corridors fall unequally on 
people at different income levels. 
However, in terms of hospital ex- 
penditures, as indicated in . . . this 
report, the ‘rich’ in hospital—as in the 
population—are relatively few in 
number, even if one so _ classifies 
every family with an annual income 
of over five or six thousand dollars. 
There also seems to be no over- 
whelming reason why health care 
should be any more accessible than a 


television set or a second-hand car, 
and this is the order of expenditure 
envisaged under the scheme... .” 
(The reviewer’s emphasis this time) 

This is not the occasion to go into 
“major medical”, but here, too, there 
is plenty of divided opinion. It was 
rejected by both the Honourable 
Paul Martin and by the Honourable 
Leslie Frost as not being a practicable 
solution of the health care problem. 
It is quite obviously not intended to 
cope with bills of, in this case, less 
than $200 and with the 25 per cent 
not covered as well. 

The Lougheed report has _ ob- 
viously been designed to scare the 
Canadian people and their elected 
legislators into abandoning further 
extensions of social health insurance. 
It is not likely to stampede Canadians 
into reversing the direction in which 
they are now going. The Horatio 
Alger period may arouse some nos- 
talgia but not any strong hope of its 
revival. Surely not even the two spon- 
soring organizations expected to turn 
the clock back or stop it. To mix the 
metaphors (permissible if admitted), 
they are fighting a rearguard action 
and have sought to make their effort 
respectable by means of this study. It 
is just not good enough. 


Applications are invited for the position of Secretary of the Recrea- 


tion Division, 


Canadian Welfare Council. 


Master of Social Work 


preferred, with experience in recreation, group work or community 
organization. Salary range: $6700 to $8200. For further information 
write: R. E. G. Davis, Executive Director, 55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3. 
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Family Service Bureau 
Oakville, Ontario 


requires 
Caseworker 


Qualifications: Master’s degree in social casework, from an ac- 


credited School of Social Work, with a minimum of two years’ 


experience in a casework agency. 

Appointment Salary: open for discussion. 

Enquiries: Mrs. Neil Osler, Executive Director, 
Family Service Bureau, 


169 Colborne Street East, 
OAKVILLE, Ontario. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


for 


New Community Welfare Council 


Regina, Saskatchewan 


QUALIFICATIONS: Graduation from a recognized school of 


Social Work, and experience in community organization. 
SALARY RANGE: Up to $6,000. dependent upon training and 
experience. 
APPLY TO: Mr. G. P. Allen, Chairman, 


Personnel Committee, 
2939 Robinson Street, 
REGINA, Saskatchewan. 
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Mothers and babies benefit from a hospital service 
that works along approved social work lines. 


A HOSPITAL’S ADOPTION POLICY 


HE recognition and acceptance 

of the patient as a social and 

emotional being as well as a 
physical entity is the basis of all 
care of patients in New Mount Sinai 
Hospital, Toronto. This philosophy 
permeates all levels of responsibility 
from the Board of Directors, through 
administration, professional groups, 
clerical and maintenance staff to the 
most unskilled employee. 


The Hospital prohibits any doctor 
on the staff or any employees of the 
hospital from arranging or partici- 
pating in placement of a baby born in 
the hospital for private adoption. This 
is consistent with the Hospital’s 
philosopy of patient care. 


All mothers known to be consider- 
ing surrendering their children for 
adoption and all unmarried mothers 
must be referred to the hospital’s 
Social Service Department. This rul- 
ing of the Board covers both private 
and staff patients whether attending 
clinic or admitted as in-patients. 


The Board of Directors believes 
that every adopted child should be 
given the benefit of the skill and 
knowledge that will result in place- 
ment in the most suitable home. The 
policy thus prohibits the medical staff 
from participating in private adop- 
tions whether or not the mother has 
been delivered in New Mount Sinai 
Hospital. (Unmarried mothers in- 
clude separated and divorced women, 


MARGARET BROCK 


widows, and women living in com- 
mon-law. ) 

The policy was worked out after a 
great deal of thinking and discussion 
on the part of three groups: the 
Medical Advisory Council, the Board 
of Directors and the Social Service 
Committee of the Board. 

The hospital opened its doors to 
patients in September 1953. In Dec- 
ember the Medical Advisory Council 
raised the question of whether the 
hospital had a responsibility to mother 
and child in permitting or partici- 
pating in a private adoption and ap- 
pointed a committee made up of the 
Chiefs of Obstetrics, Paediatrics and 
General Practice to consider it. 


The recommendations of the com- 
mittee were referred by the Medical 
Advisory Council to the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Directors 
who felt “that there was grave dan- 
ger” in allowing a child to be placed 
for adoption privately. The Executive 
Committee also realized that the 
whole question of adoption was a 
matter for experts and consequently 
consulted people familiar with child 
welfare and _ experienced social 
workers. 


The newly organized Social Service 
Committee of the Board was then 
charged with the task of studying the 
matter and bringing in a report. 


The Social Service Committee 
acted — and by April 5, 1954, 


Mrs. Brock is director of the Social Service Department in Mount Sinai 
Hospital, Toronto, and therefore is closely in touch with the working of the 
adoption policy she describes in this article. 
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were ready with their report. They 
recommended to the Executive Com- 
mittee that the hospital prohibit pri- 
vate adoptions and that all unmarried 
mothers and married mothers con- 
templating giving out their babies 
for adoption be referred to the Social 
Service Department of the hospital. 


This recommendation was made 
hospital policy on the same date, and 
a letter was mailed to all members 
of the medical staff, carefully out- 
lining the factors involved in adop- 
tions, not only as they affect mother 
and child but the adopting parents 
as well, and advising the staff of the 
procedure for referring such patients 
to the Social Service Department. 
Since then, all doctors appointed to 
the staff receive the same information 
by mail from the Administrator when 
they are notified of their appoint- 
ments. 


How the Policy Works 


The implementation of this 
straightforward policy is simplicity 
itself. The patient is referred to the 
medical social worker assigned to Ob- 
stetrical Service, and the referral is 
made is most cases by the doctor 
attending the patient. However, the 
referral may be initiated by a variety 
of people: the patient herself; a re- 
lative; the nurse in the clinic or on 
the ward; the public health nurse 
or a social agency. A doctor may, 
of course, refer a private patient pre- 
natally direct to the Children’s Aid 
Society but usually prefers to refer 
her to the Social Service Department 
of the hospital. 

The number of referrals per month 
fluctuates. Sometimes there are as 
few as three and occasionally as many 
as thirteen, but in a twelve-month 
period the average is seven. 

The job of the medical social 
worker working with these patients 
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has been carefully worked out with 
the various child caring agencies in 
the community. The medical social 
worker helps the girl accept a refer- 
ral to the unmarried parents division 
of the appropriate child caring 
agency, because the Social Service 
Department of the hospital is not 
able to assume any responsibility for 
foster or adopting home placement or 
to give casework help on a long-term 
basis to the mother. 


In a large number of cases, if the 
patient is not already in contact with 
an agency, she is eager for the referral 
and greatly relieved to know of the 
resource. Usually the patient is ready 
for referral to the Children’s Aid 
after one or two interviews. Some- 
times, of course, because of a com- 
plexity of factors, it takes weeks and 
occasionally months of casework on 
the part of the medical social worker 
before the patient has resolved her 
conflict and begun to think in a 
realistic way about her plans for her- 
self and her child. 

Obviously not all unmarried 
mothers are undecided about their 
future plans, nor do all want to give 
their babies for adoption. The legal 
and moral rights of the mother are 
respected at all times, but the social 
worker has a professional obligation 
to make sure that the mother’s plans 
protect both herself and her child. 

Very often it is necessary to plan 
with the mother’s relatives when she 
is taking the baby to their home, and 
in certain circumstances her parents 
are contacted about the referral to a 
Children’s Aid. 

When a baby is discharged with 
an unmarried mother, the public 
health nurse is always notified of the 
situation and asked to make a home 
visit the following morning; after the 
visit, the nurse reports back to the 
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social worker. Not only does this 
ensure health supervision of the baby, 
but should a private adoption have 
been arranged by any member of the 
hospital staff, even extra-murally, it 
will become known as soon as pos- 
sible. 


The medical social worker has a 
close relationship with the child car- 
ing agencies and does not make a 
referral without discussing the situa- 
tion with the intake worker of the 
particular agency. If there has been 
opportunity for contact with the 
patient before her child was born, and 
a referral made at that time, the 
doctor or nurse notifies Social Ser- 
vice when the patient is admitted to 
the hospital. The social worker sees 
the patient and advises the agency 
worker that she has been delivered. 
The agency then continues with the 
planning. 


If the patient refuses referral to the 
appropriate agency, it becomes neces- 
sary for the caseworker to work with 
her more intensively because she has 
only two choices—either to accept 
the referral or take her baby home. 
Usually, however, the mother recog- 
nizes the agency as a source of help 
and is eager for the service offered. 


Some Difficulties 


The Administrator, the Board of 
Directors and the Social Workers are 
fully aware that the system as out- 
lined is not fool-proof. Sometimes 
arrangements are made for private 
adoption, and the adoption completed 
without the mother having been re- 
ferred to Social Service or having 
been given an opportunity to resolve 
her feelings about her problem or 
plan for her child. 

There have been cases of private 
adoption plans having been started 
before admission to the hospital, but 
when the patient was delivered some- 
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thing happened that alerted the nurse 
or interne and the case was referred 
to Social Service. Frequently, in these 
circumstances, the patient is only too 
happy to accept a referral to the 
Children’s Aid Society and be given 
more time to think through her dil- 
emma, and the earlier plans for pri- 
vate adoption disintegrate. 

On the whole, the medical and 
other staff of the hospital have under- 
stood the reasons for this policy and 
abided by it. About twice a year, 
however, information about a private 
adoption becomes known to the social 
worker. When the facts have been 
established, the information is given 
to the Administrator, who brings it 
to the attention of the Medical Ad- 
visory Council for action. 

It should be made perfectly clear 
that the caseworkers do not act as 
informers or law enforcement officers. 
At all times their responsibility lies 
in a casework relationship with the 
patient. Even though those involved 
in such a clandestine arrangement 
know that the information was made 
available to the Administrator 
through the caseworker, there have 
been no repercussions nor have the 
situations been discussed by the social 
worker on Obstetrical Service and 
the delinquent doctor. 


The Hospital and the Community 
Since the Child Welfare Act 1955 


of Ontario permits private adoptions 
subject to certain regulations, some 
may question the position the Board 
of Directors has taken on this matter. 
However, those who do will have 
overlooked the fact that the position 
of the Board is based on two pre- 
mises: that the hospital is a com- 
munity resource, and that its reason 
for existence is to give the best pos- 
sible quality of total patient care to 
all who use its services There was no 
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hesitancy on their part, then, in esta- 
blishing and maintaining a policy that 
utilizes the best experience and prac- 
tices of the experts in the field of 
child care—the social workers. 


*APPROVED POLICY OF THE 

NEW MOUNT SINAI HOSPITAL 

REGARDING ADOPTION OF 
BABIES 


(1) All babies born in the hospital 
are to be discharged only to the 
mother or person legally authorized 
to accept the baby or to the recog- 
nized Social Service agency. 

(2) Legal registration of all births 
must be adhered to. 


(3) Private placements or adoptions 
are not considered good practice and 
the New Mount Sinai Hospital 
doesn’t wish members of its medical 
staff to participate in private place- 
ments on behalf of any of their pa- 
tients and no adoptions or placements 
should be arranged except through 
the recognized Social Service Agen- 
cies. 

(4) It is recommended to the Medical 
Staff that their patients who are un- 
wed expectant mothers or married 
mothers who are contemplating mak- 
ing their babies available for adoption 
should be referred as soon as possible 
to a casework agency and in the case 
of patients of the hospital, to the 
Social Service Department of the 
Hospital. 


(5) In order to implement this pro- 
gram it is suggested that a complete 
planned program of education of the 
members of the medical staff be 
carried out. Further that information 
be supplied as to the various Social 
Service Agencies and the facilities 
in the community. 


* Approved by Executive Committee 
at meeting held on April 15, 1954. 
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CITY OF LONDON 
requires 
ASSISTANT WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATOR 


Salary Range $4,200 to $5,200 


QUALIFICATIONS: It is desir- 
able—that applicants have training 
and/or experience in the Social 
Service field—some knowledge of 
the statutes and regulations per- 
taining to Welfare administration 
—proven executive ability, and the 


faculty to obtain the confidence 
of staff and direct staff effectively. 
BENEFITS: Annual increments, 
superannuation plan, liberal sick 
leave and holiday policies. 
APPLY stating full particulars of 
qualifications, education, age, mari- 
tal status, experience and refer- 
ences. 

Application to be submitted not 
later than November 9, 1957. 


R. H. Cooper 
City Clerk 





Watch for 
WHY CAN’T YOU 
ADOPT A CHILD? 

by 


Sidney Katz 


in the September 26 issue of 


CHATELAINE MAGAZINE 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING 





A Message from the President 

The members of the Canadian Welfare Council have done me a great 
honour by electing me their president. With the assistance and support 
of the officers and staff of the Council, its members and the Board of 
Governors, I shall do all in my power to discharge this trust on the high 
level set by my predecessors. 

In this era of increased dependence upon machines, rapid urbanization 
and a stepped-up pace of living, a greater sense of neighbourliness is badly 
needed. Each of us must assume a share of responsibility for the welfare of 
the community and the well-being of his neighbours. 

This is a concept upon which the work of the Council is based, although 
those of us who are active in Council affairs may seem to be somewhat 
removed from the individual in need in the modern Canadian community. 

In fact, however, this is not so. The aging citizen, with limited resources 
of his own, benefits as a result of the old age security legislation about which 
the Council made strong representations to the Parliament of Canada some 
years ago. A European child has been reunited with relatives in a western 
community through service provided by the Council as Canadian Tepre- 
sentative of the International Social Service. The young offenders in one 
Canadian province have improved opportunities for rehabilitation because of 
recommendations made by the Council’s Corrections Association. 

Accomplishments such as these are not causes for smugness and com- 
placency. The Council is growing. Since 1947, its budget has increased two 
and a half times and the staff has been doubled. Even so its services are more 
limited than they should be. 

Recent figures show that while the proportion of the national income 
spent on health and welfare services by governments has increased only 
per cent in ten years, this amounted to over two billion dollars last year. 
Add to this amount twenty-three and a half million dollars given through 
community chests and united funds last year and it becomes clear that 
Canadians are spending a substantial amount for health and welfare services. 
Part of the task of the Council is to see that these funds are spent to the 
best advantage. 

We are still concerned about the gaps in Canadian welfare services; a 
dynamic relationship between public and voluntarily financed programs must 
be maintained. Many communities need help with social planning and fund 
raising, others seek guidance in establishing recreation services in new neigh- 
bourhoods or to organize new programs such as homemakers services and 
family counselling to strengthen family life. 

It is only proper that the Council as the Canadian organization established 
to promote co-ordination and joint planning of social services should have the 
facilities necessary to give leadership to this kind of a developing welfare 
field. We want to serve the Canadian community and I personally will 
always welcome your comments and suggestions about how these services can 
be more helpful and effective. 

W. Preston Gilbride 
President 
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The President 

Since Mr. Gilbride was elected 
President of the Canadian Welfare 
Council in May, he has become vice- 
president and managing director of 
the newly formed Global Life In- 
surance Company as well as a direc- 
tor of Regal Insurance Company 
Limited and Global Reinsurance 
Company. He was formerly Eastern 
Group Manager of the Great-West 
Life Assurance Company. 


Congress of Corrections 

The very successful Congress of 
Corrections sponsored by our Can- 
adian Corrections Association was 
held in Montreal May 26-29, with 
Mr. Pierre Charest as chairman. It 
brought together 350 delegates from 
all parts of Canada. Represented were 
the public and private services; the 
adult and juvenile fields; specialists 
and laymen. 

The primary aim of the Congress 
was to stress the need for coordina- 
tion among the many services in the 
corrections field, and most sessions 
were planned to provide an opportun- 
ity for an exchange of ideas and in- 
formation among the __ institutional 
staffs, community workers, and others 
who work with juvenile or adult 
offenders. 

A second aim was to give special- 
interest groups an Opportunity to 
discuss technical matters and com- 
pare the ways things are done in 
different parts of the country. To 
make this possible a number of ses- 
sions were arranged where these 
groups could meet. A number of 
them have set up continuing commit- 
tees to plan their work for coming 
years. 

In addition to the many Canadians 
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who took part in the program, four 
noted speakers were brought from 
Europe and the United States. These 
were: Professor Hermann Mannheim 
of the University of London, Eng- 
land; Judge Jean Chazal of Paris, 
France; Dr. Walter Wallack of Wall- 
kill Prison, New York; and Mr. W. 
G. Nagel, New Jersey Reformatory, 
Bordentown. 

The Congress Proceedings will be 
issued shortly in both English and 
French. Included will be all the ma- 
jor papers given at the Congress. 

Financing of the Congress was done 
mainly outside the regular Canadian 
Welfare Council budget. The federal 
and provincial governments and a 
number of Montreal service clubs 
made grants, and the registration fee 
supplied additional money. A number 
of Montreal firms helped substan- 
tially by donating material or work 
(chiefly printing) free. 

he last afternoon of the Congress 
was devoted to the annual meeting 
of the Canadian Corrections Associa- 
tion. Chief Justice J. C. McRuer was 
re-elected chairman. 

An invitation from the British 
Columbia delegates was accepted and 
the next Congress will be held in 
Vancouver in the spring of 1959. 

W. T. McG. 


Council Committees 


In the interest of greater brevity 
and clarity the Community Chests 
and Councils Division now has a “Na- 
tional Agency Review Committee”. 
This is the new name of the Interim 
Committee on National Agency Par- 
ticipation in Chests. Its membership 
and functions remain unchanged. The 
Committee has recently distributed 
its first review of the budget of the 
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Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind with whom arrangements for 
participating in the Committee’s work 
had not been completed in time for 
the regular review sessions last April. 


Gordon Cushing, Executive vice- 
president of the Canadian Labour 
Congress and an experienced member 
of the Board of Governors was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Council’s 
newest Committee — Membership — 
at the June Board Meeting. He has 
lost no time in getting to work. — 
Committee held its first meeting 1 
early July and has another nding 
planned for mid-September. The 
Committee’s main responsibilities will 
be to advise the Board of Governors 
on matters of membership policy 
such as fees and privileges, and to 
develop plans for membership pro- 
motion. All Divisions and the French 
Commission are represented on the 
Committee and corresponding mem- 
bers are being recruited from across 
the country. 

During the past two years, the 
Council’s Finance Committee has had 
outstanding leadership from C. F. W. 
Burns of Toronto who has given un- 
stintingly of time and effort to 
strengthen the financial structure of 
the Council. He has now found it 
necessary to resign his post, but the 
Board of Governors has been most 
fortunate in his successor, Mr. 
George C. Marshall, President of the 
National Cash Register Co. of Can- 
ada. Mr. Marshall is well known to 
many Council members as a success- 
ful campaign chairman of the Com- 
munity Chest of Greater Toronto 
and as chairman of the Company 
Contributions Committee of our 
Community Chests and Councils Div- 
ision. His energy and vision ensures 
that the good work of the Finance 
Committee will be carried forward. 
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The Councils Section of the Com- 
munity Chests and Councils Division 
has an active sub-committee making 
a survey of changes in organization, 
program and membership in_ local 


welfare councils since 1947. This 
committee under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Ray Labarge of Ottawa has been 
working hard this summer. The pur- 
pose of the study is to see what the 
role of Councils has been in commun- 
ity planning, and to gain some per- 
spective on their future directions in 
the light of increasing urbanization 
and the development of more in- 
clusive federated fund-raising. 


Conferences and Field Trips 


The conference season was in full 
swing in the early Summer and sev- 
eral staff members of the Council 
managed to combine attendance with 
field trips. 

Eric Smit, Secretary of the Family 
and Child Welfare Division led a 
panel discussion at a plenary session 
of the Annual Meeting of the On- 
tario Association of Children’s Aid 
Societies in Toronto, May 16-18. The 
subject was the possible expansion of 
CAS child protection services into 
the family field, particularly where 
no family agency exists. Mr. Smit 
also conducted an institute on services 
to children (foster and _ institutional 
care) during the Maritime Confer- 
ence on Social Work, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, June 18-20. He visited 
children’s agencies in Halifax en 
route to the Conference. 

Norman Cragg, Secretary of the 
PW Division and of the Council’s 
Committee on Aging, also visited sev- 
eral Maritime cities and led a Con- 
ference institute on problems of the 
aging. 

The Executive Director, Mr. Davis, 
spent two weeks in the Maritimes 
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prior to the Conference. He visited 
Charlottetown, Moncton, Frederic- 
ton, Saint John and Halifax, speaking 
at meetings of chests, councils and 
other groups, and consulting with 
government and other leaders in the 
area. He addressed a luncheon meet- 
ing at the Maritime Conference on 
the topic “Expanding Frontiers in 
Social Welfare” and led a discussion 
on “Social Work and the Com- 
munity”. 

During the summer Mr. Davis also 
attended meetings in Vienna of the 
Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work 
and of representatives from its vari- 
ous national committees. The Con- 
ference will meet next in Tokyo, 
November 30 to December 6, 1958. 
Mr. Davis is assistant treasurer-gen- 
eral. After these meetings he made 
a tour of Austrian social agencies and 
then took a _ well-earned holiday 
abroad. 


Mr. Felix Guibert, Chairman of 
the Council’s French Commission and 
president of the Canadian Conference 
on Social Work, attended the Na- 
tional Conference on Social Welfare 
in Philadelphia in May for the pur- 
pose of discussing relationships be- 
tween the two Conferences. The 
Council provides staff for the Can- 
adian Conference and John Farina, 
secretary of the Conference (and of 
the CWC Recreation Division) ac- 
companied Mr. Guibert. The discus- 
sions resulted in an agreement by 
which the two Conferences will clear 
with each other on program and 
mutually help to find suitable con- 
ference leaders. 


Phyllis Burns, CWC Director of 
Welfare Services, and Patricia God- 
frey, the Information Officer, also 
went to the National Conference, 
attending sessions of particular in- 
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terest to their work. (P.G. unex- 
pectedly took part in a skit “Careers 
in Arrears’, filling in for a performer 
who couldn’t appear. She made a bit, 
in the first place by being audible — 
her stage experience standing her in 
good stead — and in the second place 


by adding some witty Canadian 
touches.—Ed.). 
Miss Godfrey held _ discussions, 


both in Philadelphia and New York, 
with a number of people working in 
information departments of American 
national organizations. It was inter- 
esting to find how similar the Coun- 
cil’s problems are to those of even 
the largest and most highly organized 
U.S. agencies. 

At the first Ontario Conference on 
the Aging, May 31-June 3, Mr. Cragg 
participated in the community ser- 
vices section, chairing a session on 

“Educational Interests in Later Years”. 
Mr. Albrant was moderator for the 
panel discussion on “How to Work 
Together for the Well-Being of Sen- 
ior Citizens” at the closing session. 

Lastly (to open the new season) 
Marion Murphy, on her way back 
from vacation at her home in British 
Columbia, stopped off at the Confer- 
ence of the U.S. National Committee 
on Homemaker Services. This was 
held in Estes Park, Colorado, Sep- 
tember 5-6. 


Surveys 


An interesting job has just been 
completed by John Farina. This was 
a survey of parks and recreation in 
Greater Winnipeg, undertaken at the 
joint request of the City’s Parks and 
Recreation Board and the Winnipeg 
Welfare Council. 


As director of the survey, Mr. 
Farina was responsible to a Policy 
Committee representing the two or- 
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ganizations but with an independent 
chairman. A team of experts, drawn 
from the University and community 
planning and other local organiza- 


tions, worked with Mr. Farina. A 
full-time research consultant and as- 
sistant handled the charts, analysis of 
statistical data, and so on. 


The Council has agreed to under- 
take another important survey — of 
child welfare services in Halifax— 
during the coming program year. It 
will be carried out by Eric Smit. 


Information Branch 


The Council’s Public Information 
Committee held its first meeting in 
May and has met twice since. The 
nucleus is in Ottawa, but there are 
some members in other cities and this 
number will be increased. The Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of 
A. L. Cawthorn-Page, Ottawa, is en- 
gaged 1 in a survey of Council publica- 
tions and other information activities 
as a preliminary to recommendations 
for improving the service. 


Three new Council publications, 
advertised elsewhere in this _ issue, 
resulted from the Annual Meeting in 
May. They are: “Homemaker Ser- 
vices to Meet New Needs”; “Early 
Detection of Delinquency and Dis- 
turbance”, and the Presidential Ad- 
dress, “A Layman Looks at Welfare”. 


The address was printed in English 
and French, carrying out a motion 
passed at the Annual Meeting, and 
was sent to agencies with the sug- 
gestion that it be distributed to their 
board members and other interetsed 
people. The demand for it has been 
tremendous: over 10,400 have already 
gone out. 


The Editor of this magazine, Mrs. 
M. M. King, who before August 31 
divided her time between CaNapIAN 
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WE Fare, work on other publications, 
and the Council’s Library, is now de- 
voting all her time to editorial and 
information work, and Miss Laura 
Freeman, B.L.S., joined the staff at 
the beginning of September to take 
full charge of the Library. 


Mrs. Barbara Sivertz, B.L.S., who 
was on the staff to reorganize the 
library cataloguing, resigned at the 
end of August after completing the 
enormous task of re-cataloguing some 
thousands of items. Mrs. Mary Lafor- 
tune, who carried the bulk of the 
day-to-day service of the Library, 
left in August to become executive 
secretary of the Girl Guide Associa- 
tion of Greater Winnipeg. These two 
changes made a suitable occasion to 
separate the library and_ editorial 
functions as we have done. 


John Farina Resigns 


It is sad to have to record the 
departure of Mr. Farina which took 
place early in September. He left 
the Council staff to become assistant 
professor of social work at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto School of Social 
Work, a professional advance which 
he well merits. We wish him every 
good fortune in his new sphere. 


In his comparatively short time at 
the Council, Mr. Farina has proved 
himself an excellent member of “the 
team”. With his help, the Recreation 
Division has made great strides for- 
ward in the past two years. Its m:m- 
bers in particular hope that it will 
not be too long before a new secre- 
ary is appointed. 

Mr. Farina’s resignation also leaves 
vacant the position of secretary to 
the Canadian Conference on Social 
Work. The Council and the Confer- 
ence Board are working out plans 
for a replacement. 

P.G. 
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ACRO 


A change in Canadian 
immigration policy has 
come with apparent 
suddenness and caused considerable 
consternation. On July 26 the Acting 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion, the Honourable E. D. Fulton, 
announced that “for the balance of 
1957 Canada will continue to accept 
only those Hungarian refugees who 
are sponsored by close relatives re- 
siding in Canada in a position to re- 
ceive and care for them, or by 
responsible persons, firms or organiza- 
tions in Canada prepared to prov ide 
employment to such refugees im- 
mediately upon their arrival.” 


Immigration 
Policy 


The press release went on: “In 
order to keep the total flow of im- 
migrants within the absorptive capa- 
city of our economy and the avail- 
ability of housing accommodation, 
immigrants coming for open place- 
ment, i.e. those with no pre-arranged 
contract, in most occupations have 
been issued visas valid only for ar- 
rival in Canada before July 31st, 1957. 
However, a large number of close 
relatives of immigrants who arrived 
earlier are expected to come to Can- 
ada between August Ist and Decem- 
ber 31st.” 

Reduced immigration in the fall 
and winter months has been govern- 
ment policy for many years. Because 
of employment conditions the slow- 
down this year is several weeks earlier 
than usual. 


Since the press release was issued, 
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NADA 


the Acting Minister has explained that 
immigration can be slowed down 
through visa control in all countries 
except the United Kingdom, France 
and the United States, whose nationals 
do not require visas to enter Canada. 
In these countries immigration offi- 
cers are counselling against migration 

Canada in the next few months 
when employment opportunities will 
be limited. 

The Acting Minister pointed out 
that by mid-August Canada would 
probably have admitted 34,000 Hun- 
garian refugees since the fall of 1956, 
and that the intake of immigrants 
through the normal channels had 
reached a high of 175,000 during the 
first six months of this year. 

The announced slow-down in im- 
migration for 1957 was commented 
on unfavourably by many Canadian 
newspapers, although a few greeted it 
as a sensible, prudent measure in view 
of winter employment difficulties and 
other practical considerations. Most 
of the adverse criticism was based 
on the hardships likely to be suffered 
by Hungarians in Europe disap- 
pointed in their hopes of coming to 
Canada, and on the apparently dis- 
criminatory effects of a policy which 
seemed to favour immigration from 
the United Kingdom, Commonwealth 
countries, France and the United 
States, whose nationals do not need 
visas to come to Canada. A few 
papers also protested strongly against 
the suggestion that the economy 
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could not absorb so many immigrants 
and that they could not be housed. 
They said immigrants would stimu- 
late the country’s economy and that 
their labour is needed to build the 
necessary houses. 


The Canadian Welfare Council was 
represented by Phyllis Burns at a 
meeting on immigration questions 
called by the Acting Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration on 
August 6. This provided an excellent 
opportunity for national organizations 
working with immigrants to meet the 
Minister and discuss some mutual 
concerns. 


The definition of “total 
and permanent dis- 
ability” for purposes of 
the Disabled Persons Act (1954) was 
clarified under amendments to regula- 
tions made in May of this year. 


The definition of disability now 
reads (P.C. 1957-715): “for the pur- 
purpose of the Act and these regu- 
lations, a person shall be deemed to 
be totally and permanently disabled 
when suffering from a major physio- 
logical, anatomical or psychological 
impairment verified by objective 
medical findings which is likely to 
continue indefinitely without substan- 
tial improvement and, as a result 
thereof, such person is_ severely 
limited in activities pertaining to 
normal living.” 

In the 1954 regulations (P.C. 1954- 
1831) the phrase “which is likely to 
continue” is followed by 

“without substantial improvement 

during the lifetime of the person 

and is one to which the concept of 
cure cannot be applied; and 


Definition of 
Disability 


(c) as a result of such impairment, 
the person is severely limited 
in activities pertaining to self- 
care and normal living, such as 
being 
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(i) bedridden or chairfast, 

(ii) unable to leave home 
without being accompan- 
ied by another person, 

(ili) normally in need of care 
and supervision for one or 
more of such self-care ac- 
tivities as dressing, body 
hygiene or eating, 

(iv) unable to perform such 
routine activities as climb- 
ing a short stairway or 
walking a limited distance 
on a level surface, or 

(v) certified by a qualified 
physician to be under 
medical instructions to 
forbear from activities of 
the kind mentioned in 
subparagraph (iv). 

All italics are ours. 


There had been some complaints of 
too restrictive application of the 
regulations, and the amended phras- 
ing is expected to remove the pos- 
sibility of excluding people who are 
entitled to disability allowances ac- 
cording to the intention of the Act. 


“Ir was the view of the 
Council that accomplish- 
ments in the fields of the 
arts, humanities and social sciences 
depended more than anything else 
on the training and ability of people.” 
The Canada Council gave expression 
to this opinion at its meeting in Au- 
gust by announcing that it is making 
available a great variety of scholar- 
ships and fellowships for teachers, 
artists, scholars, musicians, journalists 
and broadcasters. Selection of candi- 
dates for scholarships and bursaries 
will usually be made on the recom- 
mendations of established organiza- 
tions that are considered appropriate 
and as they are requested by the 
Canada Council. 


Canada 
Council 
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The Council also announced that 
it would make available “assistance to 
special projects and for the publica- 
tion of works falling within the fields 
of its activities and considered to have 
special merit”. Grants of $10,000 each 
to the Canadian Players and Le 
Théatre du Nouveau Monde had al- 
ready been announced. 


The Council’s policy is to have 
especially in mind those organizations 
that have a national or regional range 
of influence. It is discussing ways of 
bringing art to the homes of the 
people, the use of television and 
broadcast programs, the cultural as- 
pects of the celebration of the centen- 
ary of Confederation, the preserva- 
tion of Canadian folklore and native 
art, and numerous other subjects. 


The Canada Council 
adopted a resolution at 
its August meeting to 
set up a National Commission for the 
United Nations Educational, Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Organization 
(Unesco). Details were worked out 
in consultation with the Department 
of External Affairs which will be 
closely associated with the work of 
the Commission. 

According to the Constitution of 
Unesco, each Member State is ex- 
pected to make such arrangements as 
suit its particular conditions for the 
purpose of associating its principal 
bodies interested in educational, scien- 
tific and cultural matters with the 
work of the Organization, preferably 
by the formation of a National Com- 
mission broadly representative of the 
Government and such bodies. 


The Canada Council will provide 
the secretariat for the National Com- 
mission and, with the assistance of the 
National Commission, will be re- 
sponsible for the co-ordination of 
UNEsco program activities in Canada, 
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Unesco 
Commission 


for Canadian participation in UNEsco 
program activities abroad, and, in 
consultation with the Department of 
External Affairs, for proposals on 
future UNeEsco programs. 


The Commission in the first in- 
stance will consist of some twenty- 
six members. 


Dr. N. A. M. MacKenzie of Van- 
couver, has been appointed as Presi- 
dent of the National Commission, and 
Dr. Frank Leddy, of Saskatoon, as 
Vice-President. The Associate Di- 
rector of the Canada Council, Mr. 
Eugene Bussiére, will act as Secretary 
of the Commission. 

Unesco general conferences are 
held every two years. At the last 
conference held in New Delhi in 
November, 1956, Canada sent a re- 
presentative delegation under the 
chairmanship of L. W. Brockington, 
Q.C., himself a member of the Canada 
Council. The next general conference 
will be held in Paris at the end of 
1958. The National Commission may 
offer advice and make recommenda- 
tions concerning the Canadian parti- 
cipation in such meetings. 


Until the Secretariat of the Com- 
mission is fully operative, liaison 
functions between Unesco and the 
various Canadian organizations con- 
cerned will continue to be performed 
by the Department of External Af- 
fairs in co-ordination with the Com- 
mission. With the gradual transfer 
of responsibilities, appropriate pro- 
cedures will be worked out for the 
channeling of communications on 
UNEsco matters. 


. The first Eskimo residents 
Arctic of a new Rehabilitation 
Welfare - 

; Centre at Frobisher Bay 
Services : 7 a : 

will begin to arrive this 
month. The Centre consists of small 
cottages, a central dining-room and 
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kitchen, and a combination bath- 
house, laundry and workshops. R. J. 
Green, formerly of Vancouver, has 
been appointed Superintendent, and 
he will have a staff of six to assist him 
with the program. 

Rehabilitation will be concerned 
mostly with Eskimos who have suf- 
fered a disability because of illness or 
accident and have been left poorly 
equipped to cope with either the old 
or the new in their northland. Re- 
habilitation will involve single per- 
sons and complete family units and 
is seen as a double process, helping 
the handicapped person achieve self- 
sufficiency and also preparing a fam- 
ily unit to master the rudiments of 
community living, the handling of 
income, various trades in the work- 
shops, use of appliances, etc. When 
they are ready, residents will leave 
the Centre to take wage employment, 
and some will be set up in small en- 
terprises under the Eskimo Loan 
Fund. 

Planning the shape of Aklavik, E-3, 
a new community inside the Arctic 
Circle has been under way for three 
years. Much of this planning has been 
by remote control. The development 
of the physical community, and more 
particularly attention to its social and 
economic growth and relationships, 
now requires the full-time services 
of a trained officer on the ground. 
For this reason, the Department of 
Northern Affairs has appointed a 
Community Development Officer. F. 
R. Langin was selected to do this 
work and took up his new northern 
assignment in June. He is a graduate 
in social work from Dalhousie Uni- 
versity with a master’s degree, and 
worked with the N.S. Department 
of Public Welfare before coming to 
Ottawa. 


Mr. Langin is the second social 
worker to go to the Mackenzie Delta 
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within a year. Last August Paul Gor- 
lick went to the old townsite of 
Aklavik where he is now developing 
necessary social services... . 

The Eastern Arctic Patrol goes 
north every year aboard the C.GS. 
“C. D. Howe”, leaving on June 27th 
and returning near the end of Sep- 
tember. The primary purpose of the 
Patrol is inspection and reporting on 
the north by representatives of Gov- 
ernment departments concerned with 
its administration. 

One of the important functions of 
the Patrol is a medical survey. 
Eskimos who need medical care re- 
ceive treatment on the spot while 
others have to be brought out to 
southern hospitals. 

Mrs. Ruth Banffy who has just 
joined the Department of Northern 
Affairs, will be the first social worker 
to work as a member of the medical 
team on this Patrol. She will handle 
family and child welfare problems 
arising out of the hospitalization of 
Eskimos and will serve as consultant 
on other welfare problems. 

Mrs. Banffy is a graduate in social 
work from the University of British 
Columbia and McGill and has a 
master’s degree. Before joining the 
Welfare Section of this department 
she was employed by the Department 
of Veterans’ Affairs. 

The Department’s Welfare Section 
has been bolstered with the addition 
of two other social workers. Frank 
Thompson joined the Department of 
Northern Affairs in May. He is a 
graduate of the University of British 
Columbia and worked for many 
years as a social worker at the 
Western Rehabilitation Centre in 
Vancouver. F. J. Neville came to 
Northern Affairs in June. He had 
been executive director of the Ottawa 
John Howard Society. Both Mr. 
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Thompson and Mr. Neville will be 
doing field work in the north after 
some experience in Ottawa. 


This past fall, winter and 


a spring, 77 federated wel- 
a fare campaigns were con- 
Welfare d . C d d 
Campaigns ducted in Canada, an 
they raised a total of 


$234 million for some 1,250 welfare 
agencies including several voluntary 
national health and disaster services. 
The total sum raised was two per 
cent more than the combined goals 
of the community chests, united funds 
and welfare federations that con- 
ducted campaigns. The average per 
capita contribution was $2.95. In 1956 
it was $2.57. The population of the 
areas served by the health, welfare 
and recreation services financed by 
these funds is eight million. 

Four cities, Toronto, Hamilton, 

London and Sault Ste. Marie had 
created united funds by including in 
their community drives large national 
organizations which had previously 
campaigned separately. These four 
united appeals raised 107 per cent of 
their goals, and had an average per 
capita contribution of $5.15. The total 
raised was nearly twice (192 per 
cent) the amount received in the pre- 
vious community chest campaigns in 
these cities. 
The French Section of 
Caritas Canada, a national 
organization for French 
Catholic Social Services, has organ- 
ized a division for diocesan councils 
and chests to meet the particular 
needs of such organizations in the 
Province of Quebec. The chairman 
of the Division is Monsignor C. A. 
Labelle, Chairman of the Montreal 
Conseil des Oeuvres. 


Caritas 
Canada 


The progress of the division during 
the first year of its existence was 
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evidenced at the Caritas Conference 
held in Montreal in May. A number 
of the conference sessions were de- 
voted to the problems of community 
organization and the development of 
effective diocesan councils, particu- 
larly in rural areas. During the year, 
a public relations committee was also 
formed; it is chaired by Jean-Paul 
Ramsay, secretary of the Council 
and Chest in Three Rivers; the com- 
mittee is staffed by Jean-Guy Ray- 
mond, research director of Caritas, 
formerly secretary of the chest in 
St. Jean, Quebec. 


The social work staff 
at the Jewish Home 
for the Aged and 
Baycrest Hospital, Toronto (opened 
in 1954) is in charge of three pro- 
grams, and from September 15 Mr. 
Walter Lyons will be in charge of 
co-ordination and supervision. 

The three programs are: a case- 
work service for applicants, residents 
and their families (two caseworkers); 
a group work program for residents 
(one groupworker); and the work of 
volunteers in the Home (one social 
worker). 

The Home and the Hospital are 
separate, with two separate boards, 
but their work is related. The Home 
is for the well and the senile Jewish 
aged. The Hospital is a fully equipped 
non-sectarian hospital for the chronic- 
ally ill, with concentration on old 
patients. It is used as a training place- 
ment for interns from the Mount 
Sinai Hospital. 


Social Service 
for Aged 


Both Home and Hospital are in- 
terested in research and experimenta- 
tion. The Hospital has a special grant 
for research in the geriatrics field. 
In the Home a successful experiment 
has been tried with weekly staff meet- 
ings of physicians, psychiatrists, 
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nurses, occupational therapists and 
social workers, at which staff get 
help in understanding newly arrived 
residents and make plans for their 
care. Another project is rehabilitation 
work with senile residents, helping 
them take part in group programs 
and occupational therapy. A day care 
program for non-residents is to be 
studied, if possible, to enable aged 
who live elsewhere to benefit from 
the Home’s activities, nutritious meals 


and medical help. 


Another link was forged 


a in the chain of work for 
om eren® the elderly when the First 
on Aging 


Ontario Conference on 
Aging was held in Toronto May 31 
to June 3. Although this Conference 
was labelled “Ontario” and was under 
the aegis of the extension department 
of the Provincial university, its scope 
was not provincial in any sense. It 
was open to any interested person 
from anywhere, and scheduled par- 
ticipants were invited from many 
parts of the world and many spheres 
of interest. The significance of this 
event was precisely in its broad char- 
acter, for work for the elderly (all 
of us eventually) includes attention 
to income, nutrition, housing and 
other living arrangements (including 
planning and zoning of communities), 
counselling, education, rehabilitation, 
health, recreation, friendship, re- 
ligion, work — and all these subjects 
were covered. 


New Brunswick is revis- 


Won 4 ing its child welfare legis- 
ea... lation. The first part, the 
Legislation 


Children’s Protection Act, 
has been completed (Chapter VI, 
1957). An Adoption Act and a Chil- 
dren of Unmarried Parents Act will 
follow. 
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New regulations effective 


ery April 1, 1957, (Man. Reg. 
ne 20/57) were issued under 
Allowances 


the Manitoba Child Wel- 
fare Act stating the maximum rates 
of monthly allowances payable under 
Part III of the Act, the requirements 
for eligibility, the procedure for 
granting allowances, and the powers 
of the Director of Public Welfare. 


Part I deals with the rates of al- 
lowances payable with respect to 
bereaved and dependent children. 
“Bereaved and dependent child” is 
defined in the legislation to mean: 

any child in the province, who, be- 

cause of the death of both parents, or 
the death of the father, or confinement 
of the father in a hospital for mental 
diseases, or the total and permanent 
physical disability of the father, is 
likely to suffer because of lack of 
means to have proper care supplied. 
The allowance is available only in 
respect of a child 14 years of age and 
under, but may be continued beyond 
14 years of age if the child is not 
capable of self support on account of 
mental or physical incapacity. 

Maximum monthly allowances, ex- 
cluding allowances for winter fuel, 
range from $51 for one parent with 
one enrolled child to $150 for one 
parent with seven or more enrolled 
children. If the second parent is in 
the home, this maximum allowance 
may be increased by $17.25, which 
is the allowance for food and clothing 
for an adult when granted in accord- 
ance with these regulations. The term 
“parent” includes any adult in charge 
of or having the custody of the 
children. 

The allowances mentioned above 
are calculated on the basis of monthly 
allowances provided for: food and 
clothing; rent or interest, taxes, in- 
surance and repairs in lieu of rent; 
operating expenses, e.g., kitchen fuel, 
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light, water, cleaning, recreation and 
equipment. 


The allowance for food and cloth- 
ing depends on the age of a child. 
A child one to six years of age is 
entitled to a monthly maximum al- 
lowance of $7.75 for food, and $2.25 
for clothing, a total of $10. A child 
of seven to 11 years would receive 
a total of $13. A second parent living 
in the home may receive $11.75 as 
a maximum for food, and $5.50 for 
clothing, a total of $17.25. In cases 
of families with three or more chil- 
dren, a deduction of $1 is made for 
each child starting with the fourth. 

The maximum allowance for rent 
or interest, taxes, etc., but exclusive 
of winter fuel, depends on the num- 
ber of children at home in a family. 
For a family with one child, the 
maximum allowance is $12; with two 
children, $20.50; with five or more 
children, $27.50. 

The maximum allowance for op- 
erating expenses is calculated accord- 
ing to the number of children and 
the kind of lodgings, and varies from 
$5 to $8.50. 

The extra allowance for winter fuel 
may be paid for seven months in any 
one year ranging from $12 (a family 
of one child in a house or of two to 
three children in unheated rooms) 
to $22 (a family of six or more chil- 
dren in a house). 

A monthly allowance is computed 
in each case by the Director of Public 
Welfare and has to be within the 
maximum provided in these regula- 
tions. However, the Director may in- 
crease the allowance by an amount 
up to $25 a month, to provide for 
the payment of a monthly rent w hich 
is in excess of the maximum rent a!- 
lowances; also the Director may, in 
addition to the increase providing 
for extraordinary rent, allow a fur- 
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ther increase not to exceed $25 in any 
one month if the maximum allow- 
ances for items other than rent are 
insufficient to meet the essential needs 
of the family. 


Part II of the regulations contains 
the rules and conditions under which 
bereaved and dependent children may 
be enrolled for monthly allowances 
and under which the enrolment may 
be rescinded. In addition to the pro- 
visions of the Act, the regulations 
set forth a number of requirements 
for eligibility for allowance. 


A comparative new- 
comer to Canada’s fam- 
ily of community 
foundations is the Fredericton Foun- 
dation, which was incorporated in 
March 1956 and has recently held its 
first annual meeting with Alden R. 
Clark, chairman, presiding. The 
Foundation, modelled on the one in 
Winnipeg (see Canadian Welfare, 
June 15, 1957), “is empowered to re- 
ceive and administer funds for chari- 
table purposes, and for cultural and 
educational purposes when so directed 
by a donor.” Like other foundations, 
it creates a reservoir of funds for the 
common good of the community. In 
its first year, the Fredericton Founda- 
tion has received funds totalling 
$1,634, and it is now considering 
ways and means of increasing this. 


Fredericton 
Foundation 


A free blood transfusion 


Blood . service to patients in 
Transfusion ° 

: Metropolitan Toronto 
Service 


hospitals is assured by 
an agreement recently reached be- 
tween the Hospital Council of Metro 
Toronto and the national executive of 
the Canadian Red Cross Society. The 
CRCS will supply blood to all To- 
ronto hospitals beginning January 
1958. The Toronto Red_ Cross 
branches will undertake an intensive 
recruitment campaign for blood 
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donors to ensure an adequate supply 
of blood and blood products for 
every patient entering Toronto hos- 
pitals and in need of them. 


ited Do old people break 
rojects 1M — down because of organic 
Old Age cee . 
disease or because of 
Research 


their life situation and 
environment? This was the subject of 
the first project sponsored by the On- 
tario Geriatrics Research Society. 
The research was conducted at Lon- 
don, Ontario, by a fellow working 
under Professor Hobbs and Professor 
Brien. 

Two further projects have been 
approved. A study in aural electro- 
cardiography is going on at the Uni- 
versity of Ottawa; and at the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario a critical 
evaluation is being made of some of 
the commonly used tests of pulmon- 
ary function. 


Discarded clothing, 


Goodwill = shoes, furniture, from 
Industries in : ak 

oie homes in Winnipeg are 
Winnipeg 


the “raw” materials for 
a workshop where elderly and handi- 
capped people find employment re- 
novating these articles for sale in the 
Goodwill Stores. The income from 
sales provides the workers’ wages. 
“The Canadian Goodwill Industries’, 
says a leaflet issued by this agency, 
“is a member of the Winnipeg Board 
of Trade and the Central Council of 
Social Agencies, is governed by a 
committee of responsible citizens who 
serve without compensation. [It] serves 
all regardless of race, creed or na- 
tionality.” 

Physically handi- 
capped persons in the 
Ottawa area are in 
need of coordinated services, it was 
found by the Welfare Council’s Re- 
habilitation Coordinating Committee 
which has been studying the situation 
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Ottawa 
Rehabilitation 


for some time. In June a provisional 
committee was set up to organize a 
social work agency to work hand-in- 
hand with 13 agencies now in the 
field of rehabilitation in the Ottawa 
area, integrate their services and, 
where possible, fill in any gaps that 
exist in the services available. A pilot 
project which operated for five 
months had shown that all agencies 
in the field have access to one or 
more of the needed facilities but none 
has them all. This fall a board of 
directors is to be elected by a general 
membership and an advisory com- 
mittee of professionals is to be set up 
for the new agency. 


. Two people who have 
John made outstanding contri- 
Howard ai ‘pat 

butions to corrections in 
Awards 


Canada were awarded 
medallions of nickel bearing a por- 
trait of John Howard, at the annual 
meeting of the John Howard Society 
of Ontario in June. The medallions 
were accompanied by scrolls setting 
forth the achievements of the people 
thus honoured. One award was made 
to Mr. Justice Fauteux who had been 
chairman of the committee to inquire 
into the principles and procedures 
followed in the Remission Service of 
the Department of Justice of Canada. 
The other was made posthumously 
to Brigadier-General D. C. Draper, 
who started the Ontario John How- 
ard Society, and was received by 
Mrs. Draper. 


. Hamilton, Ontario, has 

a decided that social plan- 
nite 5 : j 

oe seme 

Services ene. public relations, 


budgeting and fund-rais- 
ing are component parts of one or- 
ganization rather than separate en- 
tities. On May 1, a joint annual 
meeting of the Community Chest, the 
Council of Community Services and 
the new Hamilton United Appeal un- 
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animously agreed that one — 
structure would be a more effective 
way to carry on the functions form- 
erly carried by the separate bodies, 
and the Hamilton United Services 
was born. The new corporate body 
has been duly chartered under the 
Ontario Companies Act. 


The social planning division of the 
United Services takes the place of 
the former Council of Community 
Services with provision for delegate 
membership, and the fund-raising 
division continues the Hamilton Un- 
ited Appeal, begun last fall when the 
Community Chest, Red Cross and St. 
John Ambulance joined forces in one 
money-raising effort. 


One board of directors will guide 
the combined operation with ap- 
pointed representatives linking each 
division with the main administrative 
body. 

Gerald S. Chandler, who has been 
joint Chest-Council executive head 
for 27 years in Hamilton, is executive 
director. 


A fellowship of $1,500, to 


Social be awarded in 1958-59 in 

Service . 
.. memory of Carolyn Boli 

Fellowship ‘ - 


Stanton, is offered by the 
Delta Gamma Foundation. The fel- 
lowship is open to any woman in the 
United States or Canada who will 
have completed one year of graduate 
study by July 1, 1958, at an accredited 
school of social work, and who has 


had some experience in the field. Ap- 
plications and supporting materials 
must be submitted by March 1, 1958, 
and the fellowship will be awarded 
April 1, 1958. Application blanks may 
be obtained from Mrs. Paul J. 
Daugherty, Chairman of the Delta 
Gamma _ Foundation Grants and 
Loans Committee, 2257 Abington 
Road, Columbus 21, Ohio. 


Forty principals of Ca- 


+e tholic Indian residential 
ueation schools from widely scat- 
Institute 


tered parts of Canada met 
in Ottawa in August at a summer in- 
stitute sponsored jointly by the 
School of Psychology and Education 
of Ottawa University and the Com- 
mission on Indian and Eskimo Wel- 
fare of the Oblate Fathers in Canada. 


Professors from the University of 
Ottawa and senior officials of govern- 
ment departments served as lecturers. 


The aim of the institute was to help 
missionary teachers with problems of 
introducing Indian pupils to non- 
Indian ways of life in Canada. 


Study of anthropology, psychology 
and pedogogy was supplemented by 
discussion of problems of integration 
and an analysis of different systems 
and programs of education. The 
principle underlying the sessions was 
that any education for Indians must 
respect their culture and_ ethnic 
integrity. 


BEYOND CANADA 


The Third Pan American 
Tica Congress on Social Service 
Gini will be held in San Juan, 

Puerto Rico, October 19 
to 26. All countries in the western 
hemisphere are being invited to par- 
ticipate. The first Congress was held 
in Santiago, Chile, in 1945, and the 
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Pan 


second in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in 
1949. The Pan American Union, 
through the Department of State of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
made it possible for Puerto Rico to 
be the seat of the Third Congress. 
Mercedes Velez de Perez is President, 
and the address is: Third Pan Ameri- 
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of Social 
San Juan, 


Service, 
Puerto 


can Congress 
Apartado 3271, 
Rico. 

Many Canadians will 
travel to Tokyo, 
Japan, for the Ninth 
International Confer- 
ence of Social Work to be held 
November 30 to December 6, 1958. 
The value of the Conference is being 
considerably enlarged by opportuni- 
ties to combine attendance at the 
Conference with a social welfare 
study program and extensive tours: 


A 45-day Around-the-World Study 
Tour, starting from San Francisco 
November 17, 1958, and ending in 
Athens January 1, 1959. The air 
ticket is for travel from home city 
to home city. The cost will be about 
$2,095. 

A 28-day tour, starting from San 
Francisco November 17 and returning 
to San Francisco or Los Angeles De- 
cember 15, cost about $1,490. 


A Japanese Seminar of four days, 
cost $100. 


International 
Conference of 


Social Work 


Two post-conference tours: a 15- 
day tour including Rome, Switzer- 
land, Paris and London, at a cost of 
$233; and another 15-day trip includ- 
ing Rome, Spain and Lisbon, at about 
$203. 

The Conference theme for 1958 is 
Mobilizing Resources for Social 
Needs. Recent Conferences have been 
held in Madras (1952), Toronto 
(1954) and Munich (1956). The In- 
ternational Conference is a perman- 
ent world organization for individuals 
and agencies concerned with meeting 
social welfare needs. It is independent, 
non-governmental, non-political and 
non-sectarian; its purpose is to be an 
international forum for the discussion 
of social welfare and related issues. 

The basic ICSW units are the Na- 
tional Committees, of which there are 
26 active and several provisional ones. 

Detailed information about the 
Ninth Conference and the Study 
Tours may be had from The Can- 
adian Committee of ICSW, 1435 
Bathurst Street, Toronto. 


MALAYA’S ROAD TO INDEPENDENCE 


The prosperity of Malaya derives 
from rubber and tin, but the develop- 
ment of these industries and of all the 
social and political benefits that have 
flowed from them would never have 
been possible without the conquest 
of malaria. 


That is perhaps Britain’s most valu- 
able and abiding contribution to 
Malaya. Before the British, the mos- 
quito ruled Malaya — and could rule 
it again and all schemes of progress 
be brought to naught if the daily 
humdrum struggle against his breed- 
ing places were to be relaxed. 

Of all the social services, public 
health is the one in which an in- 
dependent Malaya can least afford 
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any recession from = standards. 
“Public E wnemy No. in Malaya to- 
day is not really “ Communist 
bandit in the jungle, but tuberculosis. 
Since the war, the British administra- 
tion and private institutions have laid 
the foundations for an effective cam- 
paign against it — the new Lady 
Templer Tuberculosis Hospital out- 
side Kuala Lumpur, for instance, is 
one of the finest institutions of its 
kind in the Far East. The new Town 
Planning Department of Government 
and such enterprises as the Housing 
Trust, begun in 1954, have set new 
standards in the fight against its root 
causes. 


The whole field of the social ser- 
Canadian Welfare 


Students in Raffles College, University of Malaya, Singapore. These young men 
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and women represent the three races, Malay, Chinese and Indian, which form 
the greater part of the Malayan population. 


vices does in fact present the new 
administrators of Malaya with their 
most challenging task, in carrying 
forward the immense transformation 
and consolidation of them initiated in 
the last few years. 

The Malayan society is such as to 
make such consolidation peculiarly 
difficult. The population grows by 
nearly 4 per cent every year; a high 
proportion of it is composed of 
largely unassimilated immigrants; it 
has a recent history of complete so- 
cial disruption under the Japanese 
wartime occupation. At the same time 
all racial groups are insistently de- 
manding education to enable them to 
profit by cultural and commercial op- 
portunities, and everybody has dis- 
covered the value of Western medi- 
cine and expects the immediate 
expansion of State-provided health 
services. 

One of the last achievements of the 
British administrators, in consultation 


with the Malayan leaders to whom 
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they were about to hand over power, 
has been the recasting of the entire 
educational system, giving it a unified 
school structure in place of a be- 
wildering and very uneven agglom- 
eration of mainly communal institu- 
tions, and establishing unified pro- 
fessional standards and conditions of 
service for teachers, as well as 
standardized text books and _sylla- 
buses. 

Malaya could easily spend all its 
revenues for the next ten years on 
education alone and still not satisfy 
the demand. It has settled for a lim- 
ited but steady expansion (using 
something like 20 per cent of its 
revenues each year), based on uni- 
versal primary schooling and a strong 
emphasis on technical training at the 
secondary stage. 

The seven-year Development Plan 
embodying the country’s program of 
capital investment sets aside 30 per 
cent of its £130,000,000 for the social 
services. Of this £36,000,000 a little 
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over £10,000,000 is for education, just 
under £10,000,000 for housing and re- 
lated capital works, nearly £8,000,000 
for water supplies and a large-scale 
sewerage scheme, and rather more 
than £6,000,000 for medical services. 


The International Bank Mission 
which visited Malaya in 1954 said that 
“the health and medical services of 
the Federation have been eminently 
effective in achieving a relatively high 
level of health”. Yet in fact the 
schemes crystallized in the last years 
of British administration amount to 
a comprehensive recasting of the 
State’s medical provisions. 


On a basis of large-scale recruit- 
ment and training of local profes- 
sional staff, their essential mechanism 
will in future be a system of 25 rural 
health centres, with a network of 
travelling dispensaries, keyed to six 
Hospital Regions in which the hos- 
pitals, especially in their out-patient 
departments, are being greatly en- 
larged. Seven tuberculosis clinics are 
being established (as well as the Lady 
Templer Hospital); and alongside the 
health program are the beginnings of 
a co-ordinated system of social wel- 
fare services, including a national 
Youth Service and provisions for the 
care of the handicapped, as well as 
both institutional and domiciliary 
public assistance. 

The recent reorganizations in both 
health and education have been ac- 
companied by substantial increases in 
the share of the costs to be borne 
by the public. At the same time a 
greater measure of responsibility has 
been accorded to the _ constituent 
States of the Federation in the ad- 
ministration of the services. On the 
medical side, for example, the Fed- 
eral Government provides the hos- 
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pital, the State the local clinics; the 
States have also accepted, for the 
first time, the obligation to levy an 
education rate on their people. 

The British have endowed Malaya 
with a very fine framework of social 
services, and the maintenance of their 
standards, together with the full im- 
plementation of the recent reorgan- 
izations, can do more than any 
political measures to weld the people 
into a united nation and to ensure 
that the Malayan society remains as 
healthy and stable as its economy. 
(This article about Malaya was provided 
to CANADIAN WetrFare by the United 
Kingdom Information Services. It was 
awritten by J. B. Perry Robinson, author 
of TRANSFORMATION IN MALaya, who re- 
cently completed two years’ service with 
the Federation Government. Malaya be- 
came an independent state in August.) 


The Children’s Aid 
Society 


District of Temiskaming 


has an opening for a_ social 
worker. General case load—rural 
and urban. Attractive person- 
nel practices. Pension and medi- 
cal plans. Casework supervisor 


on staff. 


Apply to: 
Children’s Aid Society 
Box 1084 
KIRKLAND LAKE, Ontario 
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ABOUT 


Philip Fisher, C.B.E., D.S.O., re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law from Bishop’s University, Len- 
noxville, Quebec, at its convocation 
in June, ‘ ‘in recognition of his out- 
standing record and in acknowledge- 
ment of his continued efforts to ad- 
vance human welfare.” Mr. Fisher 
has had a long association with the 
Canadian Welfare Council as mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors, Presi- 
dent, and more recently as an Hon- 
orary President. 


Dr. Murray Ross has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. He has been pro- 
fessor of social work for the past six 
years and has latterly been executive 
assistant to Dr. Sidney Smith, presi- 
dent of the University. His book 
Community Organization, Theory 
and Principles was published by 
Harper in 1955, and a sequel, Case 
Histories in Community Organiza- 
tion, is expected to appear this fall. 


The Very Reverend R. S. K. 
Seeley, Provost of Trinity College, 
Toronto, died early in August as the 
result of an automobile accident. Pro- 
vost Seeley had been close to the 
social welfare movement in direct 
activity and as educator, religious 
leader and champion of civil liberties 
and minority rights. He was executive 
chairman of the group which pre- 
pared a volume, Young Canada and 
Religion, published in 1945, for the 
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PEOPLE 


Canadian Youth Commission. For 
several years he was a member of the 
Canadian Welfare Council’s Board of 
Governors and chairman of its Youth 
Services Division. His wife, who was 
also seriously injured in the accident, 
is associated with a committee of the 
CWC’s Family and Child Welfare 
Division in the preparation of a writ- 
ten report on the Functions of a 
Family Agency. 


Arthur V. Pigott was appointed in 
June to the position of vice-president 
and assistant to the president of the 
Social Planning Council of Metro- 
politan Toronto, of which M. Wal- 
lace McCutcheon is chairman and 
president. Mr. Pigott’s new post is a 
full-time professional one. Florence 
L. Philpott, executive director of the 
Social Planning Council (and since 
1948 executive director of the Wel- 
fare Council of Toronto, now super- 
seded by the new organization) has 
been made a vice-president as well. 
Kenriec Marshall has been added to 
the staff with responsibility for de- 
veloping area councils in Metropoli- 
tan Toronto. He was formerly direc- 
tor of recreation in Guelph and has 
spent the past two years in Korea. 


M. Wallace McCutcheon, past 
president of the Canadian Welfare 
Council, has been appointed board 
member of the Ontario Cancer Treat- 
ment and Research Foundation and 
chairman of the Ontario Cancer In- 
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stitute. The Institute will operate the 
new hospital which has been erected 
by the Ontario Government in To- 
ronto for cancer research, diagnosis 
and therapy. W. M. Anderson, chair- 
man of the CWC’s Executive Com- 
mittee, has also been appointed to 
the board of both the Cancer Founda- 
tion and the Institute. 


Dr. Baruch Silverman, director 
of Montreal’s Mental Hygiene In- 
stitute, was made the recipient of a 
citation accompanied by an award 
of $1,000 at the Institute’s annual 
meeting last spring. This award has 
been donated by a Montreal citizen 
and is made every three years to a 
Canadian who makes an outstanding 
contribution to mental health. 


Walter Lyons has gone to a new 
position as administrative assistant 
for the Jewish Home for the Aged 
and Baycrest Hospital, Toronto, be- 
ginning September 15. He went to 
the new job from the Jewish Family 
and Child Service, Toronto, where 
he was supervisor of the family ser- 
vice department. His new work will 
include acting as secretary to the 
Admissions Committee and the Social 
Service Committee of the Home and 


the Hospital. 


Mrs. Nellie McNichol Sanders 
became judge of the Juvenile Court 
in Winnipeg in August. She is Mani- 
toba’s first woman judge. 


Peter Lowe, who has served the 
Winnipeg Foundation since its estab- 
lishment in 1921 and as its executive 
director since 1930, retired at the be- 
ginning of August but will continue 
his interest in the organization as 
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consultant. Hugh A. Benham will 
replace Mr. Lowe as executive direc- 
tor. Mr. Benham resigned his position 
as chief of the securities department, 
Bank of Canada, in May, and visited 
community foundation offices in the 
eastern states before going back to his 
native Winnipeg to his new post. 


William G. Dixon has been ap- 
pointed Director of the School of 
Social Work in the University of 
British Columbia after having been 
acting head since Miss Marjorie 
Smith’s death in 1956. 


John V. Fornataro is joining the 
staff of the University of British 
Columbia as lecturer in criminology. 
He was Director of Corrections for 
Saskatchewan and is being replaced 
in that position by J. R. Mather. 


Gertrude Childs, O.B.E., died in 
Winnipeg in June at the age of 75. 
She was secretary of the Winnipeg 
Social Welfare Commission before 
1929, and then served as supervisor 
of mothers allowances for Manitoba 
until she retired in 1948. 


Dr. John J. O. Moore, Director 
of the McGill School of Social oWrk, 
is going to the University of Dacca 
in East Pakistan for one year to ad- 
vise on a training program in social 
work. He will analyse conditions and 
needs in special fields, develop courses 
of field work and assist in the selec- 
tion of staff. This is a new school of 
social work and Dr. Moore will have 
a good deal to do with its organiza- 
tion. During his absence Margaret 
Griffiths, assistant professor, will be 
Acting Director of the McGill 
School. 
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New Perspectives for Research on 
Juvenile Delinquency, by Helen 
L. Witmer and Ruth Kotinsky. 
U.S. Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1956. 92 pp. Price 30 
cents. 


This booklet consists of the trans- 
cript of a 1955 conference called by 
the Children’s Bureau to consider the 
interrelations between certain be- 
havioural theories and their relevance 
to juvenile delinquency. The purpose 
of this conference was to explore the 
vossibilities of delinquency research 
based on general social science theory. 
The sponsors also hoped that some 
links might be formed between 
sociological and psychological the- 
ories of delinquency. 

The two approaches selected for 
discussion were Erickson’s notions 
about “ego identity” and Merton’s 
work on deviant behaviour and 
anomie. These are general theories 
of behaviour not limited to juvenile 
delinquency. 

Quite obviously, a two-day con- 
ference could not produce testable 
research propositions. The conference 
concluded with only general agree- 
ment on some broad proposals. The 
reader of the pamphlet will find that 
it raises more questions than it ans- 
wers. 


Unfortunately for the conference 
and for the reader, the notions ex- 
pounded by Erickson are far from 
clear. He seems addicted to unusual 
terminology which tends to obscure 
what he is saying. In the first chapter, 
given over to his views, some of the 
most worthwhile material consists of 
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REVIEWS 


questions and comments by Lander, 
Kobrin and others. 


In the second chapter, Merton’s 
views on social and cultural factors 
in deviant behaviour are discussed. 
In my opinion, Merton’s arguments 
are central to an adequate explana- 
tion of delinquency. 

In the third session, discussion turns 
to Redl’s classification of the kinds 
of personality disorder involved in 
different forms of delinquency. A 
typological approach of this kind pro- 
bably affords the best framework for 
an integration of competing theories. 

In the concluding discussion, Clo- 
ward presents some of his research 
observations of the emergence of 
deviant behaviour in a_ military 
prison. The findings provide a per- 
suasive example of the value of the 
Merton framework. 

This pamphlet is of the same high 
quality as other Children’s Bureau 
publications on delinquency. It should 
not be overlooked by any serious 
student of the subject. 

Don Gi1BBons 
University of 
British Columbia 


Psychiatric Consultation in the 
Family Service Agency. Family 
Service Association of America, 
New York. 1956. 20 pp. Price 50 
cents. 

Although this report was prepared 
primarily for the use of family ser- 
vice agencies, it will be valuable to 
any casework agency which already 
has, or is considering, a psychiatric 
consultation program. 
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Section I deals with the sound 
collaboration which has been achieved 
between psychiatry and casework by 
many family service agencies, through 
the use of psychiatric consultation. 
In this capacity the psychiatrist acts 
as consultant to the casework staff in 
specific situations and as a teacher 
in a staff development program. The 
role of the psychiatrist is an advisory 
one and he does not, as he would 
in a clinical setting, carry responsi- 
bility for any part of the agency’s 
program. 


Certain standards are suggested as 


prerequisites to an agency’s readiness 
for effective use of psychiatric con- 
sultation. The Committee believes 
that the casework and supervisory 
staff should all be graduates of ac- 
credited schools of social work, and 
thats a planned program of staff de- 
velopment is essential. Other standards 
suggested concern the administrative 
aspects of the program. 

Section II describes procedures re- 
commended for case consultations 
and staff seminars. I found this sec- 
tion particularly helpful in evaluating 
the psychiatric consultation program 
in operation at this Agency. The 
selection of cases, the presentation 


of case material, the consultation pro- 
cess, and the post-consultation acti- 
vity, are discussed in detail. 

The report mentions the import- 
ance of making certain that both the 
agency staff and the psychiatrist 
understand the difference between 
casework supervision and consulta- 
tion. The consultant does not super- 
vise casework treatment. 

This section also contains a number 
of suggestions about the consultant's 
usefulness in seminars and teaching 
sessions. 

The selection of the psychiatric 
consultant is dealt with in Section 
III. In addition to professional and 
educational experience, qualifications 
include acceptance of the functions 
and purpose of a family service 
agency and some understanding of 
the methodology and techniques of 
social casework. 

Since psychiatric consultation is 
coming to be generally accepted as 
an essential part of the program of 
a family service agency, this excellent 
report is most timely. 


CenoviA Appy 
The Calgary Family 
Service Bureau 


A FILM 


Call It Rehabilitation. 16 mm. Black 
and white. Sound. Approx. 30 mins. 
N.F.B. or Information Branch of 
the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Free. 

This film was produced by the 
National Film Board for the federal 
Department of Labour. It is an at- 
tempt to stimulate community interest 
in rehabilitation; to get communities 
to look at themselves and see how 
they can plan and achieve coordi- 
nated rehabilitation services. There 
is no doubt that the film succeeds in 
its intention. 
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We see how the idea of this service 
is born in one man’s mind, how he 
could persuade individual people to 
take interest in it, how interest could 
culminate at an open meeting at- 
tended by representatives of organi- 
zations as well as individuals, and 
how a central service could then be 
set up that helps disabled people to 
reach and use the resources they 
need. ; 

The rather old device of making 
the whole thing a man’s dream does 
not quite come off; we are startled at 
the end to find that none of this has 
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happened, it is still just an idea. How- 
ever, on the whole the film is well 
done technically. 

Obviously the particular conditions 
shown and the methods used in de- 
veloping a_ rehabilitation service 
would not be the same in every 
community. The film is in effect a 
composite of experience in a variety 
of places. It does not take much 
imagination, though, to see how the 
procedures followed could be adapted 
to the needs of any community. 


Inevitably, of course, there are 
some weaknesses in the script. The 
chief qualification of the man who 
becomes the executive director of the 
services seems to be that he _ has 
nothing else to do, It is perhaps not 
wise to encourage communities to 
consider this the best basis for such 
an appointment. Then the film is too 
much of a success story; not only 
does the organization of the service 
appear I rather easy but all the cases 
have speedy and happy endings. Even 
allowing for the need to compress in 
a brief film, it is somewhat misleading, 
for example, to show a minister suf- 
fering from complete loss of speech 
and then back in his pulpit in what 
seems to be no time at all delivering 
a fluent sermon. 

As in most rehabilitation material, 
the major stress is placed on physical 
rehabilitation. From a social welfare 
point of view, there could have been 
more balance in the script between 
physical and social rehabilitation. For 


example, a caseworker appears only 
briefly, and no adequate idea of her 
role is given. 

There is an unfortunate episode 
where the doctor and nurse discuss 
a patient’s condition in loud, clear 
tones in front of him although there 
is no assurance that he cannot under- 
stand them. 

On the physical rehabilitation side, 
there is a very good episode about the 
retraining of a man who has lost his 
arm, but his acquisition of an arti- 
ficial arm seems to be just “by the 
way”. The importance of the pros- 
thetic appliance in treatment, and the 
problems of learning to use it, are 
not brought out. 

With these warning notes in mind, 
organizations can nevertheless find 
the film very useful for showing to 
appropriate groups. We congratulate 
the Department of Labour on this 
successor to Everybodys Handi- 
capped, its first film in this field. 

During September, October and 
November, 1957, Call It Rebhabilita- 
tion will be available through local 
offices of the National Employment 
Service. After that, it can be booked 
through the field representatives of 
the National Film Board or the In- 
formation Branch of the Department 
of Labour, Confederation Building, 
Ottawa. There is no charge, not even 
for shipping costs. 

P. GopFrey 
Canadian Welfare Council 
Ottawa 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Women at Work in Canada. Wo- 
men’s Bureau, Department of La- 
bour, Publication No. 1. The 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1957. 60 
pp. Price 25 cents. “The purpose 

is to give a concise factual 
account of the growth in numbers, 
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the age distribution, the marital 
status, the occupations and_ the 
earnings of gainfully employed wo- 
men in Canada.” 


The Community and Institutions 
For Aged, by Mrs. Loudell Frazier 
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and Dorothy L. Gebhart. American 
Public Welfare Association, 1313 
Fast 60th St., Chicago 37. 15 pp. 
Price 50 cents. Discounts on quan- 
tity orders. This pamphlet describes 
a program of the Kansas State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, in 
which the state staff works with 
county welfare department, opera- 
tors of nursing homes, and homes 
for the aged and interested com- 
munity groups in developing §ac- 
tivity programs for older persons 


Study Kit on Training for Com- 


munity Development. Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs, 
United Nations, New York, 1957. 
69 pp. Price 70 cents. This study 
kit material is in two sections and 
annexes. Section | attempts an 
analysis of the common aims of 
workers in community develop- 
ment. Section II deals with content 
and method of training and selec- 
tion of personnel. Reports from 
persons and agencies are included 





in institutions. as annexes. Photographs. 


COMING EVENTS OF INTEREST TO COUNCIL MEMBERS 


October 19 to 26, 1957. Third Pan American Congress of Social Service. 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


October 20 to 22, 1957. Conference of Training Schools, under the auspices 
of the Canadian Corrections Association. Canadian Welfare Council 
Building, Ottawa. 


October 24, 1957. United Nations Day. 


February 17 to 20, 1958. 


Canadian Conference on Education, Ottawa. 


May I1 to 16, 1958. National Conference on Social Welfare, 85th Annual 
Forum, Chicago, Illinois. 


June 1 to 6, 1958. Canadian Conference on Social Work. Biennial Meeting. 
Sheraton-Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal. 


June 16 to 21, 1958. World Family Congress, under the auspices of the 
International Union of Family Organizations. Paris, France. Further 
information from General Secretary of the Union Internationale des 
Organismes Familiaux, 28, place Saint-Georges, Paris (9¢). 
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Join The 
CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


DIVISIONS 


Community Chests and Councils; Corrections; 


Family and Child Welfare; Public Welfare; Recreation. 


THE COUNCIL NEEDS YOU: 
@ to strengthen its right to speak with a representative national voice on 
social welfare. 


@ to spread the news of the Council’s aims and achievements in your com- 
munity 


@ to tell the Council your community’s views 
~ @ to give both financial and moral support to the much needed Council services 


Individual Membership (Fees deductible from taxable income) 
Sustaining Membership in the Council and in a Division 


(or Divisions) é ; 4 ; ; ; from $25.00 
Participating Membership in én pe onl in one Division : : $ 8.00 
Additional Division memberships (per Division) — . : : ‘ ; $ 3.00 
General Membership in the Council ‘ , , j ; ; 7 $ 5.00 


(All memberships include a subscription to CaNnapian Wetrare and/or Brex-Etre 
SoctAL CANADIEN. Division members receive Division literature as part of their 
membership privileges.) 


Organization Memberships 


Local Agency Membership in the Council and in Divisions as desired, 
$30.00 plus 4 of 1% of the Agency’s operating budget 


National Agency ne in the Council and in Divisions as 
desired ‘ : ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ from $100.00 
Organizations anil in or serving more than one province, 
whose major program is the provision of health, welfare or related 
services, or supporting and strengthening them. 


ae Citizen Organizations 


Organizations which do not administer a social welfare program 
as their primary purpose and activity but are interested in partici- 
pating in the work of the Canadian Welfare Council. 

Local (Membership in the Council and in Divisions 


as desired) : 4 , : ; ; : . $ 30.00 
National (Membership in the Council and in oe 
as desired) ; : ‘ ; ; i ; ° ; from $ 30.00 


Send In Your Application For Membership Today. 


THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
55 Parkdale Avenue 
Ottawa 3 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Papers presented at the Canadian Welfare Council’s Annual 
Meeting and Conference, May 1957: 


HOMEMAKER SERVICES TO MEET NEW NEEDS. 
Mimeographed. 30 cents. 


EARLY DETECTION OF DELINQUENCY AND DIS- 
TURBANCE. Mimeographed. 30 cents. 


A LAYMAN LOOKS AT WELFARE. Presidential Address 
by M. Wallace McCutcheon. Printed. Free on request. 


Recently Published 
SOCIAL SERVICES TO UNMARRIED PARENTS. Printed. $1.00 


SUPERVISION. (Last in a series on Staff Development) Printed. 25 cents 


Discounts 
12 to 24 copies a 


25 or more copies Soa per cent 


1957 Catalogue of Publications free on request 


Publications Section 


THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3 





